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PATROL CAR EMERGENCY BREATHING KIT 


Pe 


Te rere 
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for immediate application of modern, hospital-quality 
AUTOMATIC RESUSCITATION (for the non-breathing person) 


OXYGEN INHALATION (for the person breathing with difficulty) 
POWER ASPIRATION (for removal of obstructing water, mucus, 
blood or vomitus from the mouth and throat) 

—when indicated—until arrival of official rescue or ambulance services! 
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For emergency use in those first extremely critical minutes 
whenever breathing needs to be restored, E & J, world’s 
principal producer of modern, automatic resuscitators, 
has created the Emergikit. Containing the same resuscita: 
tion instrument Rescue Squads and Hospitals throughoul 
the world use routinely, it has been made remarkably 
compact (to store in small space and to carry easily to 
victim wherever located) and far lower in cost (to aid all 
authorities wanting effective basic equipment but hereto- 
fore stopped by both bulk and price). 


Mail coupon now for immediate information 


The E&J EMERGIKIT is completely self-contained 
and operated by its own oxygen power. It includes 
the famed E& J MICRO Resuscitator, an automatic 100 E. Graham Place * Burbank, California 


aspirator, child and adult size face masks and air- 

ways, dust-tight case and complete instructions for Gentlemen: 

use. Total weight, 21 pounds. () Please send me complete data on the E & J EMERGIKIT. 
C) Please arrange a free demonstration of the E & J EMERGIKIT. 
C) Please deliver one E & J EMERGIKIT as soon as possible. 





PRICE COMPLETE, less oxygen cylinder available locally Nese _____ 
Address___ 
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The unmarked car is a real asset in criminal apprehension; being 
able to close-in quickly, before the quarry is alerted, gives a dis- 
tinct advantage. However, the advantages gained by being un- 
marked, are lost in the ensuing pursuit. In a get-a-way chase, 
the unmarked police car can lose out in traffic confusion. Well 
meaning citizens often become unwitting accomplices because 
they don‘t know to which car to give clear passage. 
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Concealed in the glove compartment, ready for instant 
plug-in in the cigar lighter, the FIRE-BALL can be tossed 
onto the roof for instant action. In a mere moment the 
unmarked police car is identified by a revolving beam 
of red light visible for blocks away in all directions. 
Law abiding citizens pull out of the way. The FIRE- 
BALL clears a path through traffic on a par with any 
squad car. 


The FIRE-BALL, at low cost, can save lives, prevent 
accidents summon help and improve the record of 
your department. 


Write for information and literature today! 


CECT NG sien ana ETT NG 


8706 S. State St., Chicago 19, Ill. Corporation 
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33d ANNIVERSARY ECONOMY FEATURES 





If you can't have the best due to economy reasons, then choose the next to the best— ; 
The Sturdy X92! Case Accom- | 
Our 1956 catalog available to all law enforcers. odates the Camera, Film Holders, 


Write for your copy. — Batteries, Powders, Lifters, 
rushes, etc. 


SIRCHIE MODEL X 
FINGER PRINT CAMERA $86.50 


(Negative Size 2!/4 x 3'/4) 


X921 SIRCHIE CARRYING CASE 
$11.50 


(No Sales to Dealers) 


oT OE COTE 


Your Name or Department Stamped in 
Gold on Camera or Case Free—If Desired. 


EACH MODEL X FINGER PRINT 
CAMERA EQUIPPED WITH: 


Anastigmat Coated Lens 





( 
(American make) J 
Ground Glass Viewing Frame : 
| Cut Film Holder 
2 Search Long-life Batteries 
| Light-on Indicator 
| Box 2!/4 x 31/4 Film (25 sheets) 
We are able to manufacture a quality finger print camera at this extremely low price be- / 
cause of a tremendous quantity of lenses which we recently had optically ground at “7 
great savings. We gladly pass on this savings to you, since it is our 33d anniversary. t 
As manufacturers of the famous search line of finger print and evidence cameras for the 
past 25 years, we guarantee the same workmanship and precision in the construction of the 
Model X Camera as you would get when purchasing one of our higher priced units. 
Manufactured only by Sirchie finger print laboratories, Berlin, N. J. (formerly of Philadel- ' 
phia). i 
: 
SEVEN LARGE 2 OZ. JARS OF POWER-PACKING FINGER PRINT POWDER IN A STURDY 
CARRYING CASE... $8.50 Bs, 
# 


Speaking of limited budgets, note the price for these Sirchie Super brand of 7 colors of finger print powders 
in an attretive carrying case for the hand or brief case. Next to the Sirchie Hi-fi Volcano brand powders, the 





Super Seven economy powders are guaranteed to be as good or better than any brand on the market. Catalog 
No. X1441 Search Super Seven Powder Kit. 


















THE FAMOUS SEARCH 
MODEL A FINGER PRINT 
AND EVIDENCE CAMERA 


The only camera capable of deliver- 
ing perfect photo evidence without 
reflections and hot spots. Works on 
A.C. and batteries. Uses 2!/4 x 3'/, 
and 3!/, x 4\/, film or film pack. Au- 
tomatic in performance. Simple, sharp 
and clear. Price complete $138.00. 


SINK CIHNNE 


Finger Print Laboratories - Berlin, N. J., U.S.A. 


Largest in the World First in Criminal Research Oldest in the Nation 
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FREE BOOKLET OFFER! 





Everything to gain... Nothing to lose! The famous, fascinating 
BLUE BOOK OF CRIME will give you examples of “whatittakes” 
to be a Criminal Investigator, a Finger Print Expert ... “what it 
takes” to track down outlaws and thieves and leaders of the under- 
world. Read this exciting story of the triumphant battle of law 
and order against crime — and decide for yourself whether you've 
got what it takes. Mail the coupon immediately. 

This is your opportunity to compare your qualifications with 
those of the professional detective, the Finger Print Expert, the 
Criminal Investigator. Decide yourself whether you have the 
physique, the determination, the courage and the character — to 
win. Simply mail the coupon. 


OUR GRADUATES ARE KEY MEN IN 
OVER 800 IDENTIFICATION BUREAUS 


The Institute of Applied Science has been teaching finger print 
and firearms identification, police photography and criminal 
investigation for over 37 years. It is a member of the National 
Home Study Council—pledged to highest professional standards. 

I.A.S. students—trained through simple, inexpensive, step-by- 
step home-study lessons—hold responsible positions. They had 
what it takes to succeed in this steady, good paying profession. 

Without spending a penny—see how you measure up for a 
profitable career in scientific criminal investigation. No obliga- 
tion. Mail the coupon today. No salesman will call on you. 


INSTITUTE OF APPLIED SCIENCE 


(A Correspondence School Since 1916) 
1920 Sunnyside Ave., Dept. 306, Chicago 40, Illinois 


: INSTITUTE OF APPLIED SCIENCE 
1 1920 Sunnyside Ave., Dept 306, Chicago 40, ill. 
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Gentlemen: Without obligation or expense on my part, send me 

free your famous ‘Blue Book of Crime’’ so that | may read and learn 

whot it takes to be a Criminal Investigator or Finger Print Expert. | under- 
stand | will also receive absolutely free information on your 

Home Study Course that has trained |. A. S. students and graduates 
employed in over 800 American Identification Bureaus. 
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Eprtor’s Note: Lieutenant Kube is a 
veteran of forty-four years with the St. 
Louis Police Department, starting at 
the age of fifteen, working seven years 
as a clerk and telephone operator, with 
a year and a half out in 1918 to serve 
in the Navy where he was lightweight 
boxing champion of the 5th Navy Dis- 
trict. In 1919, Lieutenant Kube joined 
the St. Louis Police Department and 
shortly thereafter was transferred to the 


' Detective Bureau, where he has pro- 


gressed through the ranks to his present 
grade. During this period Lieutenant 
Kube has served on various squads, in- 
cluding Auto Theft, Bunco and Confi- 
dence, and was in charge of the Sub- 
versive Squad during World War II. 
During the past five years Lieutenant 
Kube has been in charge of the Homi- 
cide Squad and the newly developed 
Technical Arts Division. 

An increasing number of police de- 
partments and other law enforcement 
agencies are making use of artistic tal- 
ent in their organizations in portrait 
parlé drawing of the likeness of sus- 
pects from descriptions given by wit- 
nesses, and in the execution of perspec- 
tive drawings of crime scenes. In the 
following article, Lieutenant Kube de- 
scribes how this procedure is paying 
dividends in the St. Louis Police De- 
partment. 


Toro old saying, “One picture is 


worth a thousand words” is re- 
ceiving a new application in the 
solving of crime by the St. Louis Po- 
lice Department. Portrait parlé (a 
sketch or likeness is drawn of a per- 
son from a verbal description given 
by witnesses ) and perspective draw- 
ings of scenes of crime are now be- 
ing used with noteworthy success by 
the St. Louis Police Department. 
While just about every modern po- 





Address: Lieutenant Nicholas J. Kube, 
Homicide Squad, Detective Division, St. 
Louis Police Department, St. Louis, Mis- 
souri. 





To the “Pen” with Pencil 
By Lieutenant Nicholas J. Kube 


lice technique has been shown to the 
nation through television, magazine 
and newspaper feature articles and 
popular serial cartoons, St. Louisans 
have scored a beat on most of the 
country in one phase of police work. 
For the past several years Mound 
Citians have watched detectives in 
the Technical Arts office of the Se- 
cret Service Division become an in- 
creasingly important aid to prose- 
cuting officials with extraordinary art 
work in drawings of crime scenes. 
The use of this new medium of 
solving crimes was instituted in the 
Department by Lieutenant-Colonel 
James E. Chapman, a progressive 
young man with twenty-five years of 
experience as a police officer, and a 
student of crime detection. Chief 
Chapman was promoted to Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel and made Chief of De- 
tectives on March 18, 1953, when the 
Honorable Board of Police Commis- 
sioners of the City of St. Louis re-or- 
ganized the Department. Observing 
the successful use of taking photo- 
graphs of crime scenes and of hav- 
ing scale plot drawings made by 
members of the Homicide Squad as 
an aid to court officials and prosecut- 
ing attorneys in the presentation of 
technical evidence, Chief Chapman 
quickly realized this technique could 
be improved with the use of portrait 
parlé and perspective drawing. 
Chief Chapman instructed the au- 
thor to make a survey of the Depart- 
ment personnel to ascertain if there 
was a man (or men) in the Depart- 
ment capable of being trained to 
make such drawings. After consider- 
ing several talented men, we found 
that Patrolman George Washaw, a 
beat patrolman in the uniform rank 
assigned to the Central District, had 
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already gained some reputation 
among fellow-officers with his talent 
for drawing. Washaw, as a school 
boy, displayed his artistic ability by 
winning a Clean-Up Poster Cam- 
paign Contest in a city-wide compe- 
tition. The prize was a scholarship in 
art at Washington University, where 
Washaw completed the course with 
honor. 

Officer Washaw from a 
family of police officers—his father, 
uncles and grandparents had been 
members of the St. Louis Police De- 
partment. This created a childhood 
desire in him to follow in their foot- 
steps. Washaw joined the Police 
Force, not realizing that his talent 
for art, instead of being wasted, 
would prove invaluable to him and 
to the Department. Upon the recom- 
mendation of the author, Chief 
Chapman transferred Patrolman Wa- 
shaw to the Secret Service Division 
and promoted him to Corporal. 

Chief Chapman also noted the 
work of Detective Corporal George 
Hawthorne, a member of the Homi- 
cide Squad, who was fulfilling the 
need for plot drawings requested by 
prosecuting authorities for the pres- 
entation of evidence in criminal 
trials. At Departmental expense, 
Corporal Hawthorne was sent to St. 
Louis University for a course in 
Technical Drawing, from which 
school he received a Certificate of 
Accomplishment. Also at Depart- 
mental expense, Corporal Hawthorne 
is presently taking a correspondence 
course in Elementary Architectural 
and Perspective Drawing. 

With Corporal Hawthorne and 
Corporal Washaw available as a nu- 
cleus, Chief Chapman suggested to 
the Honorable Board of Police Com- 


comes 
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missioners that a new unit be formed 
to be known as the Technical Arts 
Division of the Homicide Squad. 
With the approval of the Board, 
necessary equipment was purchased 
and two well-lighted rooms were 
assigned to the unit. This unit acts 
in the capacity of a liaison team be- 
tween the uniformed ranks, the lab- 
oratory technicians, the coroner's 
office, and the prosecuting officials. 
When evidence warrants, the Tech- 
nical Arts Division is called upon to 
prepare scale plots, cut-out and per- 
spective drawings of a crime scene. 
This supplements the work of the 
Homicide Squad which operates a 
Technical Crew twenty-four hours a 
day on eight-hour shifts. Each crew 
is equipped with Speed-Graphic 
camera, measuring instruments, and 
other necessary equipment for tak- 
ing of pictures and measurements, as 
well as the collection of physical evi- 
dence at the scene of the crime. 


I" a step to guard against loss or 


mutilation of the expertly pre- 
pared drawings, should the case in 
which they were used be appealed, 
the Technical Arts office recently in- 
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novated the use of color photograph- 
ing of their work. 

Drawings on 40” x 60” illustra- 
tion boards done either in perspec- 
tive or isometric, half color and in 
cutaway and half in black and white 
drawn accurately to scale give the 
jurors a large clear picture and en- 
hances photographs taken at a crime 
scene. But, such a large drawing 
would be too cumbersome to send to 
the appellate courts. Now, a small 
color slide which can be magnified 
to actual size or larger on a screen 
enables the court members to study 
the same convincing drawings which 
were used in the original trial. 

Portrait parlé soon became Cor- 
poral George Washaw'ss specialty. 
When a victim or victims (or wit- 
nesses) of major crimes view pic- 
tures of suspects at Police Head- 
quarters and are unable to find the 
suspect’s photograph in the Identifi- 
cation Bureau, they are then escort- 
ed to the Technical Arts Division of 
the Homicide Squad. Under trained 
questioning, victim or witnesses are 
requested to give description of sus- 
pect—facial features such as nose, 
mouth, ears, chin, hair style, etc. 


PROCEDURE FOR 
INTERROGATION 


The procedure of interrogation of 
witnesses for a portrait parlé draw- 
ing is an important step to a draw- 
ing that will bring results. It should 
be impressed upon the person or 
persons giving the description that 
a bad likeness will do more harm 
than no drawing at all. It is impor- 
tant to have the witness at ease, and 
to let him (or her) know that in 
reality they are making the drawing, 
and that actually you are doing 
nothing more than holding the pen- 
cil. It is also important that you 
evaluate your witness as to his pos- 
sible accuracy and the conditions 
under which he viewed the subject. 
For instance, it would be an impos- 
sibility to give a good facial descrip- 
tion of anyone, if viewed from a dis- 
tance of more than fifty feet. Also, 
conditions of weather, lighting, and 
emotional strain of the witness at the 
time of viewing the subject, plays an 





Fics. 1-3. An illustration in perspective 
gives the members of the Court, includ- 
ing the jurors, a clear convincing pic- 
ture of the crime locale. 
(Figures below and at right) 
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Fic. 4. A face chart, similar to those 

prepared by the Federal Bureau of In- 

vestigation, or a face structure book 

such as those used by many art schools 

aids the witness in identifying the type 
of face possessed by the suspect. 





important role in the accuracy of the 
finished drawing. When you are sat- 
isfied that the witness is dependable 
and can give a good description, you 
are ready to start your drawing. 

It is beneficial to inform the wit- 
ness that almost every person has 
some facial likeness that would type 
the suspect in a category of some 
prominent person or some person 


known to him. Also, a face chart, 
such as the “Face Identification 
Chart” prepared by the F.B.IL., or a 
face structure book (the type that 
is used by many art schools), or the 
use of photos of different associates 
who have the seven basic shapes of 
heads—No. 1 Square, No. 2 Rec- 
tangle, No. 3 Full, No. 4 Round, No. 
5 Triangle-up, No. 6 Triangle-down, 
No. 7 Narrow—are a great aid to the 
witness in pointing out the type face 
of the suspect. Corporal Washaw has 
drawn a face identification chart 
similar to the F.B.I. chart, with mod- 
ifications, showing head shape, hair 


type, eyes, forehead, eyebrows, nose, 


mouth and lips, ears and chin. This} 


chart is placed in a prominent spot 
above the drawing board where it 


can be viewed by the witness and 


the artist. It is well to have the wit- 
ness sit beside the artist and in- 


struct him (the artist) that what hej 
is drawing does or does not meet 


with the conception of the witness. 


DRAWING PROCEDURE 


The steps taken to make a draw- 
ing from the description of a witness 
are as follows: 

The witness and artist work as a 
team. It is recommended that a soft 
lead pencil be used along with a 
good grade of drawing paper that 
will stand many erasures. In mak- 
ing the drawing, it will be noted that 
a witness cannot judge whether or 
not the drawing is beginning to take 
form unless all the features in the 
face are represented—that is, if just 
the eyés are drawn in the face, the 
average witness cannot tell whether 
or not they are the type of eyes of 
the wanted subject; whereas if a 
mouth and nose are drawn in, even 
though they are represented by 
nothing more than a thin line, it will 
give the witness a clearer vision of 
the face. In making the drawing, it 
is better not to dwell too long on 
any one feature of the face, because 
the witness will become impatient 
and restless and unconsciously lose 
the mental picture of the suspect. 
It is well to suggest to the witness 
to take a short recess from time to 
time. By serving a cup of coffee and 
having an easy chair available for 
the witness during these rest pe- 
riods, he will be refreshed, more re- 
laxed, and will return to the draw- 
ing board with renewed vigor. 

After a preliminary sketch has 
been completed to the satisfaction 
of the witness, the highlights are 
brought out by the artist (through 
shading ) to reach a completed stage. 


ness, it is advisable at first to in- 
terview all witnesses together. They 
should then be separated and a sepa- 
rate drawing should be made from 


I’ case there is more than one wit- 
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IDENTIFICATION BY WITNESSES 
PORTRAIT PARLE METHOD 


CODE TYPE 


hair h4 pompadour 
h3 parted 
forehead fh5 


eyebrows ebl bus 


er? round 


nose n3 con 
& 
n5 P 
upper lip m6 long ; x 
chin e5 reced 


PRELIMINARY SKETCH 
Fic. 5. (above) A preliminary sketch is 
first made based upon the verbal de- 
scriptions given by witnesses and then 
the completed drawing is executed. 


the description as given by each wit- 
ness. When the drawings, as given 
by each witness, have been com- 
pleted, they are then shown to all 
witnesses so that they may agree on 
the most accurate likeness of the 
wanted person. Then a final or mas- 
ter drawing is made, subject to the 
approval of all witnesses. 


ACCOMPLISHMENT 


An exemplary accomplishment of 
Corporal George Washaw is a draw- 
ing of Henry Moore, a Negro. Early 
in the morning of July 18, 1955, a 
young mother was asleep in her 
apartment. The weather was _ hot, 
with the thermometer reading over 
90°, so she left the main door to her 
apartment ajar, but she had latched 
a lattice door with a common hook 
latch. At about 2:30 A.M., she was 
awakened by a parakeet making un- 
usual sounds or noises. She arose 
from her bed to look in on her nine- 
month old child. She was grabbed 
by an intruder and during the scuf- 
fle the prowler stabbed her in the 
abdomen and then fled from the 
apartment. She died several hours 
later. Her only statement was “A 
Negro stabbed me.” The intruder 
had unlatched the door and was 
ransacking the house when inter- 
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ARTIST'S DRAWING BASES ON 
_ WITNESSES DESCRIPTIONS 





COMPLETED DRAWING 


rupted by the young woman. Her 
screams aroused neighbors. The cul- 
prit in flight rushed down the stair- 
way in the rear of the apartment. 
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Upon reaching the alley, he stopped 
under a light. This gave a clear view 
of the suspect’s face to a witness, 
who was in a darkened room in her 
apartment. During the interview at 
the Technical Arts Division, she 
gave an accurate description of the 
features of the man she had ob- 
served fleeing from the apartment. 

Detective Corporal George Was- 
haw made a drawing of his concep- 
tion from her verbal description. 
Upon seeing the finished picture, 
Miss said it was an identical 
image of the suspect and that she 
would know him anywhere. Copies 
of the drawing were distributed to 
members of the Police Department. 
When the picture was seen by De- 
tective Sergeant Frank Eresh and 
Detective Corporal Benjamin Mas- 
sey, they immediately recognized it 
as a likeness of Henry Moore. 





Fic. 6. (below) This drawing led to the immediate identification of the 
killer by detectives and the solution of a baffling murder case. 

































Fic. 7. (above) Artist’s conception of 
suspect wanted in a robbery case, based 
upon verbal descriptions of witnesses. 


Between the 13th and 18th of Septem- 
ber 1955, five service stations in St. 
Louis were held up and robbed. Then 
no more cases of this modus operandi 
were reported indicating that this was 
the hit and run type of hold-up man. 
Using witnesses and victims in the 
cases, a portrait parlé drawing was 
made by Det. Corp. George Washaw of 
our Technical Arts Division, and upon 
completion of same all witnesses agreed 
to the striking likeness of the culprit 
responsible. 


Fic. 8. (below) Drawings executed to 

scale in perspective effective'y supple- 

ment photographs taken at the crime 
scene. 
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On March 1, 1956, one Thomas Jasper 
Hayes was apprehended by the Kansas 
City, Kansas authorities and admitted 
being responsible for these St. Louis 
robberies. A photo of Hayes was for- 
warded to this department and all vic- 
tims in these cases positively identified 
said photograph. 


Note the similarity of portrait parlé and 
the photo taken of Thomas Hayes. 


NVESTIGATION disclosed that 
Henry Moore had left his place 
of employment two days after the 
murder had been committed, taking 
with him $190 of his employer's 
money. After several months of ex- 


haustive search, Moore was appre- 
hended. He made a statement ad- 
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mitting the murder and re-enacted 
the crime. Upon being brought to 
trial, he pleaded guilty and was sen- 
tenced to life imprisonment in the 
Missouri State Penitentiary, where 
he is presently confined. 

A local newspaper announced in 
a feature story that the police had 
used a NEW weapon in the form of 
Portrait Parle in the solution of the 
crime. Henry Moore himself, after 
confessing, added the statement that 
in his life of crime he had become 
familiar with the use of firearms and 
clubs in the hands of police officers, 
as well as the necessity of identify- 
ing witnesses, but had never reck- 
oned with (as he termed it) “the 
use of a poison pencil” in the hand 
of a talented police officer. 

Numerous other wherein 
portrait parlé drawings, as well as 


cases 


perspective and scale drawings, were 
used, have greatly assisted the De- 
partment in identifying suspects and 
aiding prosecuting officials, jurors, 
and defense attorneys—all of whom 
have highly praised the work of the 
Technical Arts Unit of the Homicide 
Squad. Portrait parlé drawings is- 
sued in daily bulletins have been of 
great assistance to the Department 
in learning the identity of suspects. 
Criminals are learning what it means 
to go “To the ‘Pen’ by Pencil.” 


Cutaway drawing showing 
detail of interior of the Oriole § 
Hotel. The stars. obby. hall & 
room #104 the scene ff 
murder. 
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WALKIE-RECORDALL 
BRIEFCASE CONFERENCE RECORDER 


4 HOUR LIGHTWEIGHT 
RECORDS WITHIN 60 FEET 


IN OR OUT OF CLOSED BRIEFCASE 
NO WIRES . NO PLUGS 


Fully Automatic— Continuous Up to 4 Hrs. 


Surrounding Interferences Do Not Block Recording 
Voice Clearly Reproduced 


Equalizes Nearby and Distant Voices 


SPECIALLY DESIGNED FOR 
LAW ENFORCEMENT AGENCIES 


RECORDS NOISELESSLY AND 
WITHOUT SUPERVISION 





Stationary or Mobile 


INDOORS 


® Cells © Office 
© Courtroom @® Home 
¢ Interrogation-Room 


OUTDOORS 


© Field e Train 
e Car ® Plane 
@ Scene of accident or crime 


Undetected Use in Car 


Conceal recorder in trunk compartment. Slip mike under fabric 


in roof or wall of car. Inconspicuous “On-Off” hand-switch on 
steering wheel. 


Acceptable as Evidence in Court 


Walkie-Recordall is the only recorder that produces a perma- 
nent unalterable sound record. Non-Magnetic. Cannot be ac- 
cidentally or otherwise erased. 











LOWEST OPERATING COST OF ANY RECORDER 
INDEXED CASE HISTORIES 


Indexed groove-finder permits immediate and accurate location for playback of any part of 
recorded text without rewinding. Subsequent recordings may be accurately started where the 
last recording ended, even after removing and replacing recording belt. This facilitates com- 
pilation of case histories accumulated at intervals. 


PERMANENT AND UNALTERABLE RECORDINGS AT ONLY 3C PER HOUR 

Recording belts are compact, non-inflammable, identifiable, mailable and easy-to-file for 
permanent future reference. Permanent file of original recordings needs no transcribing. 
SELF-CONTAINED STANDARD DRY BATTERIES 


LONG LIFE: Flashlight cells last 150 work-hours. ‘‘B”’ battery lasts 350 work-hours. Operates 
from self-contained batteries and/or powerpack for 110 Volts A.C. 


SELF-POWERED 


Two-way phone 
Reports 
Investigations 
Lectures 
Dictation 
Interviews 
Conferences 
Training 


IT’S ALL IN THE BAG 


VOICE ACTIVATED 
“SELF-START-STOP” 


Recording may be automatically started 
when voice or signal comes through the 
microphone or telephone. Recorder stops 
automatically within approximately 8 sec- 
onds alter voice or signal ceases. THIS 
ELIMINATES SUPERVISION AND THE 
RECORDING OF SILENT PERIODS. Pro- 


vision for monitoring from remote points. 


SAME UNIT RECORDS 
AND TRANSCRIBES 


"Start-Stop"” for recording by hand, by 
foot or voice-activation; manual control 
and/or remote foot pedal for playback; 
“Back-Spacer” by hand and/or by foot; 
built-in loudspeaker; jack for earphones or 
external loudspeaker; provision for mon- 
itoring from remote point; controls for 
volume, tone and speed. Replays at 
stepped-up speed for reviewing. Speed 
may be slowed down to aid typist. 


SPECIALLY DESIGNED FOR 
LAW ENFORCEMENT AGENCIES 


Write for literature 


WARNING 
BRIEFCASE RECORDER 
is patented in U.S.A. 
and foreign countries. 


MILES REPRODUCER CO., INC. 


* 812 Broadway, New York 3, N. Y., Dept. FP9 °* 








Eprror’s Note: Lieutenant McMan- 
us has been with the New York City 
Police Department over a period of 
thirteen years, the past five years of 
which he has been assigned to the staff 
of the Police Academy. His responsi- 
bilities have included the preparation 
and presentation of the Department's 
Human Relations training program. He 
was the recipient of the Human Rela- 
tions Award by the Mayor's Committee 
on unity. 

He has lectured at various police 
seminars and institutes on this subject, 
including the Southern Police Institute 
and the Delaware State Police In- 
Service Training School. In addition to 
his police training activities, he has 
been a contributor to the journals. 
Lieutenant McManus is currently as- 
signed as Supervisor of In-Service 
Training Schools of the New York Po- 
lice Academy which includes the As- 
sociate in Applied Science program and 
the graduate training offered jointly by 
the Police Academy and the City Col- 
lege of New York. 


HE student of public administra- 

tion will have little difficulty I 
think, in substantiating the observa- 
tion that over the past fifteen years 
the police, perhaps more so than any 
other public agency, have made re- 
markable progress toward the pro- 
fessionalization of the service. He 
need only point out the develop- 
ment of infinitely better training pro- 
grams, the expanding acceptance 
and use of modern equipment, the 
growing number of Departments of 
Police Administration in American 
colleges, and the increasing willing- 
‘ness, indeed the enthusiasm, to ex- 
change information and the results 
of research, to prove his point. We 
have come a long way along the 
road of historical development from 
that point at which we were ac- 
cepted as somewhat of a necessary 
evil, demanding little and giving lit- 
tle in return. We are fast approach- 


Address: Lt. George P. McManus, Po- 
lice Department, City of New York. 





The Police and Human Relations 


By Lieutenant George P. McManus 


ing that point at which the public 
will accept us for what we are—a 
professional body of men and 
women operating by democratic 
means within the framework of a 
free society, and dedicated both to 
the security of the nation and to the 
preservation of the rights of every 
individual. 


ONE of this has come about by 
chance; progress never does. 
Intelligent police administrators had 
first to recognize the deplorable 
status of law enforcement, and then 
to make plans for its revitalization. 
Much soul-searching was called for; 
courageous and constructive self- 
criticism was required; a patient and 
dispassionate evaluation of the pre- 
dominant attitude of the public was 
needed; and finally some dynamic 
decisions had to be reached. It is 
to the everlasting credit of our ad- 
ministrators, some of whom were 
themselves the products (or the vic- 
tims ) of the lethargic thinking of the 
past, that these things were accom- 
plished and these decisions reached. 
Radical departures from the past are 
not easily made. There was the chal- 
lenge to steadfastness in the face of 
criticism from within, and determi- 
nation in the face of pressure from 
without the departments. These ad- 
ministrators were equal to the task. 
But how radical was the departure 
from the past? Perhaps the best evi- 
dence that there has been a “clean 
break” from the smug, self-satisfied 
attitude, is the manifest willingness 
of the police to tear down the “wall 
of separation” between us and the 
public we serve. We have come to 
recognize that a peaceful and free 
community is the business of every- 
one in that community, and that a 
police agency unresponsive to the 
opinion of the public and disinter- 
ested in the vast community re- 
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sources available to assist in the im- 
provement of law enforcement, is 
not consonant with the democratic 
concept of policing. 


HUMAN RELATIONS 
IMPROVED 


SPECIALLY in the area of hu- 
man relations have we sought to 
take an account of our activities and 
attitudes. We have been willing to 
stand apart and observe ourselves 
objectively; we were ready to admit 





we were wrong in some of our atti- | 
tudes and traditional practices; we 
met with community relations | 
people and we sought their frank | 
criticism—and assistance; we con- | 
cluded that a re-definition of the role 
of the police officer in a democratic | 
society was needed, and we de- | 
termined to effect the means neces- 
sary to make that role a reality in | 
the thinking of our men and women. 
These we conceive to be radical de- 
partures. i 
We have not accepted the blame 
for the human relations problems 
that bedevil our nation, nor do we 
propose to solve all of these prob- 
lems; but we have discovered the 
uniqueness of our position in terms | 
of these problems, and we have rec- | 
ognized the implications of our daily | 
performance of duty insofar as the! 
peace not only of our communities, | 
but of the world, is concerned. ' 
A casual look at the world in al- 
most any period of history will dis- 
close a tragic spectacle of poor hu- 
man relations. There have always 
been wars and rumors of wars, wan- 
ton destruction of life and property, 
bitterness and hatred, suspicion and 
fear between people. Man has never 
been at a loss for something to fight 
over—property, power, lust, religion, 
offended honor. He has wasted his 
God-given talents in his mighty ef- 
fort to prove himself superior to his 
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Fabric 
Unequaled 
for 

Police 


light and washing 


superior appearance 


The Preferred 


Uniform Shirts 


Simpson’s Soulette Poplin is: 


1 Fine all combed, long staple cot- 
ton, woven for long wear. 


2 Vat dyed, to assure fastness to 
3 High thread count for luster and 


4 Sanforized (shrinkage does not 
exceed 1%) for permanent fit 


Ask your uniform shirt supplier to show you shirts made 
of Simpson’s Soulette Poplin, or write us direct. It has 
won the favor of policemen all over the country. 
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Provides the 
utmost in 





WM. SIMPSON, SONS & CO., INC., 1430 Broadway, New York 18, New York 


Philadelphia 
12 S. 12th Street 


fellow men. Lying and cheating and 
bullying is an old game among the 
nations of the world. But perhaps 
never before has there been such 
fanatical hatred as is evident today 
in the bitter conflicts which are tak- 
ing place all over the earth. The 
enemies of our own nation and of 
the free world have labored tire- 
lessly to divide the peoples of the 
world along class and racial lines, 
and to fan the flames of racial and 
class hatred. Particularly strenuous 
have been their efforts to hold our 
nation up before the eyes of the 
world as the exploiters of the under- 
privileged and the enemy of the so- 
called colored races. 

Within our borders too, the enemy 
works ceaselessly to divide and de- 
stroy our country. He mocks our re- 
ligious and political institutions; he 
“finds” prejudice and discrimination 
where it doesn’t exist, and where it 
does exist, he exaggerates it and cap- 
italizes on it. Wherever there is labor 
unrest, he will do his level best to 
block a solution. His favorite field is 


Chicago 
300 W. Adams Street 


in the large cities where so many 
people of different cultural and na- 
tional backgrounds live and work 
together; where tension exists and 
opportunities for transforming minor 
incidents into major clashes abound; 
where seeds of hatred based upon 
fear and suspicion and ignorance can 
be so readily sown. He works both 
sides of the street in race riots urg- 
ing one group against the other and 
spurring the other to retaliation. 

As the Communist and other sub- 
versive seek to destroy our national 
institutions, so does he begin invar- 
iably by striving to undermine our 
police organizations. We are his pri- 
mary target. His tactic is to destroy 
the public confidence in and respect 
for its police, and to substitute fear 
and hatred. He is constantly alert to 
seize upon any incident which will 
serve his purpose, and if necessary, 
he will twist and distort the facts to 
turther his cause. We are aware that 
we must be equally alert to deprive 
him of ammunition to be used 
against us; we are determined to re- 


St. Louis 
915 Olive Street 


Los Angeles 
819 Santee Street 





tain the confidence, respect and co- 
operation of the public in the ful- 
fillment of our trust as police officers. 

The past war has made of almost 
every large urban community, a 
highly heterogeneous society. Not 
only do these people come from all 
parts of the world, but they are con- 
tinually in communication with the 
places from which they come, and 
the story of what happens to them in 
our communities is known through- 
cut the world. Thus in addition to 
representing law and order in his 
own immediate jurisdiction, the 
American policeman who deals with 
persons of a cultural background dif- 
ferent from his own, represents the 
United States before the world in a 
very real sense. The emphasis on 
human relations training in the po- 
lice curriculum is therefore a most 
practical consideration. It is not to 
be thought of as an outgrowth of 
egg-headed idealism, nor a defer- 
ring to the insistent demands of mi- 
nority pressure groups; it is simply 
good policing. In most instances, the 
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BLAK-RAY 
Black Light 
Criminology 
Kit Complete 
$67.20 
Includes complete equipment 
and instructions for black-light 
fluorescent identification, trac- 
ing, trailing, tampering, docu- 
ment inspection, clue analysis. 





For full information write— 


BLACK LIGHT Corp. of America 
Dept. P, San Gabriel, Calif. 











majority of ihe police force in the 
average community is very sensitive 
to our responsibility to the indi- 
vidual and to the nation. At the 
point, however, at which it is not 
understood that these implications 
are nationally and internationally 
significant, our difficulties arise. The 
behavior of one thoughtless police- 
man on some American side-street, 
can and does become headline news 
behind the iron or bamboo curtain. 
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DANGER SIGNS IN THE 


COMMUNITY 
E have been able to identify 
the danger signs in the com- 
munity too. Our experience has 


taught us that the surest indications 
of rising tension are: (1) 
spread belief in rumor, and (2) in- 
terference with the police in the 
execution of their responsibilities. 
Today, no community can meet its 
responsibilities unless all of its citi- 
zens feel they are a part of the com- 
munity. The yardstick (as minority 
groups conceive it) which will meas- 
ure the degree to which they are 
welcome in a community, is the 
treatment they receive at the hands 
of the police. Generally, it is felt, 
that what is tolerated in police treat- 
ment is what the community itself 
wants, and what is politically sanc- 
tioned. Our behavior is to minority 
groups, a mirror reflecting the tem- 
per of the whole community. Our 
service is most taken for granted 
when it is good, and most abused 


wide- 
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when it is questionable. While it 
tries the patience of the policeman 
to have his errors so magnified and 
held up to public ridicule, it is nev- 
ertheless understandable and desir- 
able that the enforcement arm of 
government should meet such scru- 
tiny. To say that the police officer is 
“the law,” is to point up at once both 
the function and the inherent danger 
in policing. 

Thus for the individual, the officer 
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From: Daily Training Bulletin of the Los Angeles Police Department, courtesy, W. H. Parker, Chief. 
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on his beat is often the only rela- 
tionship he has with his government. 
Certainly he is the most immediate 
contact. In addition to upholding the 
majesty of our law and enforcing the 
rules of conduct we have made for 
our society to function, the police- 
man is the symbol of fairness and 
justice which most Americans con- 
sider basic. Not that the individual 
citizen is always fair and just in his 
attitude toward police. He is often 
too quick to identify all policemen 
in his community (or even in an- 
other community ) with the injustice 
or arrogance he has suffered at the 
hands of one specific officer. But if 
professors can endure with patience 
the appellation “absent-minded,” 
and politicians can smile charitably 
at the stereotyped caricature of the 
“windy shouter of empty promises,” 
we can I think, await hopefully the 
day when the educational process 
will help people to dissociate in their 
thinking the sinful few from the 
noble many. 

We have then taken note of the 
uniqueness of our position in the 
matter of human relations. We have 
examined our own_ short-comings 
and we have studied the vicissitudes 
of the public attitude. We have de- 
cided that for our part, a continuous 





training and retraining in acceptable 
behavior based upon the Constitu- 
tional principle of “due process” and 
equality before the law, as well as 


Ee 


the Judaeo-Christian concepts of 
| Brotherhood and Charity, will tend 
_ toward the solution. The education 
of the public, and more specifically 
t minority groups, with a view to de- 
) veloping their understanding of po- 
) lice problems and limitations and 
winning their confidence and coop- 
eration in the business of law en- 
forcement, we conceive as the func- 
tion of responsible community lead- 
ers. By working with and through 
precinct councils and other civic 
bodies, we would hope ultimately to 
bring about a harmony of purpose 
and a sharing of the burden of polic- 
ing between the interested parties— 
the police and the community. 





RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN 
POLICEMEN 


OR have we forgotten that 
N other area wherein police hu- 
man relations are so important—re- 
lationships between policemen 
themselves. One of the distinguish- 
ing marks of good police administra- 
tion is the amount of opportunity for 
and encouragement of growth of the 
police personnel. The fostering of 
such growth occurs in two ways. 
The first is that which takes place 
trom day to day through the medi- 
um of supervision by superior offi- 
cers. The second is through in-serv- 
ice training courses. 

The first aspect of such training is 
perhaps the more important, for it 
involves the interpretation and re- 
interpretation of what is good as 
well as what is poor policing for the 
young men and women who are pur- 
suing the career. The measure of the 
effectiveness of the supervisor, re- 
gardless of rank, is the degree to 
which he stimulates growth and de- 
velopment in those who work under 
him. From the human relations point 
of view, morale cannot be main- 
tained in any group unless there is 
the feeling of personal development 
—aside from promotions and salary 
increases—within the individual and 
the group. 

No system of discipline which de- 
pends upon fear as a means of con- 
trol can ever produce the kind of 
morale that lifts a task as important 
and as sensitive as policing to the 
dignity it deserves to enjoy. The sole 
reliance upon negative discipline 
will stultify the personality and 
proper development of the subordi- 
nate. Our training programs for su- 
perior officers reflect our belief in 
the principle that the Art of Super- 
vision is not an asset which every- 
one possesses. We seek constantly 
to improve upon it by training and 
continuous study, acquiring a knowl- 
edge of people and an ability to re- 
late oneself to them. The modern 
superior officer must develop the 
technique of being able to criticize 
and suggest improvement without 
destroying the other's self-respect. 
He must too, be a mature and stable 
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personality who is willing to face 
up to the unfortunate aspect of pub- 
lic service which demands, in con- 
sonance with public opinion, that 
heads roll when something goes 
wrong. His decisions, when they are 
based upon correct thnking, must be 
fearlessly made. He must be willing 
to stand on them and to support 
those of his subordinates who are 
acting upon them, irrespective of 
any internal or external pressures. 
Where he is acting within the frame- 
work of justice and impartiality, he 
need fear no criticism from self- 
serving individuals or groups. His 
reputation as a fair-minded and pro- 
fessional police officer will be more 
than an adequate defense. In this 
connection, while all complaints 
from the citizenry should be ac- 
cepted and thoroughly investigated, 
proper safeguards against vicious 
and unwarranted complaints must 
be provided for. Too often prudence 
and a willingness to understand are 
misinterpreted for fear and inde- 
cision. Such misapprehension may 
lead to the pateritly erroneous con- 


clusion that regulations can be ig- 
nored or even that police can be in- 
terfered with or abused, with im- 
punity. This of course is the other 
side of the coin. Such a condition 
would be as intolerable as the ex- 
istence of a tyrannical police force 
completely insensitive to the rights 
and liberties of the people. The 
Common ground of understanding 
will be arrived at but it will take 
patience and the professional atti- 
tude on the part of police, and un- 
tiring and dedicated effort on the 
part of civic and minority group 
leaders to reach it. There is every 
reason to believe that the goal is in 
sight. A refreshing atmosphere in 
which teamwork and joint effort be- 
tween police administrators and 
community relations leaders gives 
promise of the fulfillment of the 
wish. 

The attempt here has not been to 
define specific areas of conflict in the 
police human relations field, nor to 
speculate upon possible detailed so- 
lutions. Rather the intent was to out- 
line broadly the recent’ manifesta- 


tions of a “coming-of-age” on thef 


parts of both the police and the com- 
munity, and to present the evidence 


that modern police administrators} 


have so adjusted their thinking and 
their training curricula, that the sub- 
ject of human relations in police 
work has taken its rightful primary 
position. The road is half-traveled, 
but there can be no slackening of 
the pace. The threat of complacency 
and self-satisfaction must be averted 
if we are to hold the gains we have 
made and attain to the final destina- 
tion where in an atmosphere of 
mutual interest, respect and confi- 
dence the public-police team will be 
able adequately to cope with the 
law enforcement problems of our 
time. This atmosphere must pervade. 
Our way of life depends upon the 
whole community’s ability to pre- 
vent inter-group and inter-personal 
conflict, or, being unable to prevent 
them, to control them so that har- 
mony will predominate and_ the 
sometimes trying burden of living 
and working together will be a more 
bearable one. 
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HE tasks confronting medico- 
Tiga investigating agencies are 
as varied and intricate as twentieth- 
century civilization itself. They in- 
clude evaluation of the many factors 
involved in the huge number of 
traffic fatalities that occur annually 
in metropolitan jurisdictions, analy- 
sis of industrial hazards that nowa- 
days require the full-time attention 
of safety engineers, and the investi- 
gation of a very great many chemi- 
cal and immunologic problems. 
These are in addition, of course, to 
the homicides, suicides, accidental 
deaths, and deaths from other causes 
that were familiar also to the coroner 
of a century ago. 

Whenever the apparent cause of 
death or the circumstances involved 
indicate that a fatality may have re- 
sulted from the negligent or delib- 
erate act of either the victim or an- 
other person, inquiry into the details 
must be made by a competent medi- 
cal public official. The same is true 
of sudden and unexpected natural 
deaths and of any deaths possibly 
due to some unrecognized threat to 
public health. The eradication of 
threats to health and life frequently 
depends on the precise pinpointing 
of the circumstances involved in an 
obscure death through the efforts of 
the coroner and his staff. 

The purpose of these medicolegal 
inquiries is to establish the exact 
cause and manner of death. For this 
reason, the acquisition and docu- 
mentation of accurate and unbiased 
evidence are essential if justice is to 
be assisted in criminal and civil pro- 


* Reprinted through the courtesy of 
Eastman Kodak Company, from Medical 
Radiography and Photography. 
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The Role of Photography in the Coroner's Office* 
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ceedings. In the study and presenta- 
tion of this evidence, the present-day 
coroner utilizes information and 
technics obtained from a wide range 
of intellectual disciplines: pathology, 
chemistry, toxicology, radiology, an- 
thropology, dentistry, entomology, 
botany, and many others. The use 
of a considerable variety of precision 
instruments is required, including 
microscopes of many kinds, x-ray 
diffraction cameras, infrared and 
ultraviolet spectrophotometers, 
measuring apparatus of all types, 
and radiographic and photographic 
equipment. This article shows how 
photography materially aids the 
coroner in discharging his responsi- 
bilities. 


THE NEED FOR 
PHOTOGRAPHY IN THE 
CORONER'S PROGRAM 


HE photographic camera, loaded 
Toit color film, is among the most 
commonly used and valuable pieces 
of equipment in the coroner’s office. 
Since the coroner deals with highly 
perishable material, he must be in a 
position to record permanently and 
accurately the appearance of a body 
or organs at the time of examination. 
Actually, the photographic record 
supplements and complements, but 
does not supplant, the complete 
verbal description. Rarely, however, 
will the words of the individual who 
describes the signs of injury or dis- 
ease be as graphic or compelling as 
a well-made color photograph of the 
subject. 

Anatomic pictures, however, rep- 
resent but a fraction of the use of 
photography in medicolegal work. 
Photographs of ancillary evidence, 
such as bullets or clothing, in or on 
a body, or of other material having 
some bearing on the cause and man- 
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ner of death, also assist in document- 
ing an inquiry. 

The value of photographs, more- 
over, goes far beyond their use in 
cases under investigation. Such pho- 
tographs, together with other data 
and material accumulated at the 
coroner’s office, can be of benefit to 
many professional groups and indi- 
viduals: medical students and prac- 
ticing physicians; law students and 
practicing attorneys; coroners and 
medical examiners; police academy 
trainees; police investigators and 
law enforcement officials;  post- 
graduate students in law, medicine, 
and police science; insurance claims 
adjusters; newspaper reporters; and 
agencies for public health and pub- 
lic safety. The importance of such 
visual aids in the medicolegal in- 
doctrination and training of these 
various groups cannot be stressed 
too strongly. 

The presentation of the work of 
the coroner's office to interested lay 
groups and service organizations is 
another function immeasurably 
aided by well-documented cases il- 
lustrated with color transparencies. 
Such public relations and education- 
al activities are important to the 
coroner's program, because they en- 
lighten the community and make it 
possible for him to obtain necessary 
public cooperation. Inasmuch as 
death may strike suddenly, unex- 
pectedly, or violently anywhere, it is 
essential that the entire community 
be aware of the coroner’s duties, re- 
sponsibilities, and authority. In this 
way, people will not be confused or 
apprehensive when the death of a 
friend or relative is investigated. Un- 
fortunately, there is a widespread 
misconception that when the coroner 
takes jurisdiction over a body there 
is necessarily something illegal or 


suspicious connected with the death 
and that a stigma is attached to any 
death considered by the coroner's 
office. Experience in Cleveland has 
shown that more than 60 per cent of 
all the deaths certified by the coro- 
ner are the result of natural causes, 
24 per cent are accidental, § per cent 
suicidal, 4 per cent homicidal, and 
the remainder due to violence of un- 
determined origin. 

Research into the causes and man- 
ifestations of sudden and unexpected 
natural and violent death also is an 
invaluable by-product of the daily 
work of the modern medicolegal 
office. Gross-specimen photography 
and photomicrography are integral 
parts in the presentation or publica- 
tion of the results of such studies. 


ILLUSTRATED EXAMPLES OF 
THE MEDICOLEGAL WORK 
OF THE CORONER'S OFFICE 


HE post-mortem medicolegal in- 
eaaieane seeks to elicit from the 
body answers to five basic questions: 

1. Who is this person? . . . the 
problem of identification. 

2. When did this person die? . . . 
the establishment of the time of 
death or the range of time within 
which death may have occurred. 

3. Did this person die of natural 
or violent causes? . . . the determina- 
tion of the manner of death. 

4. If this person died by violence. 
was it accident, suicide, or homi- 
cide? the questions of culpa- 
bility and negligence that must be 
answered. 

5. If this person was murdered, 
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who did it? . . . the search for evi- 
dence, on and within the body, that 
will aid in the apprehension of those 
responsible for the death. 


Identification 


For humanitarian, civil, and crim- 
inologic establishing the 


identity of an unknown body is a 


motives, 


frequent and fundamental problem 
in post-mortem medicolegal work. 
The family and friends of the de- 
ceased informed of the 
death so that the body may be 
claimed and properly interred in ac- 
cordance with the deceased’s re- 
ligion. Payment of insurance death 
benefits, settlement of estates, pro- 
bate of wills, and remarriage of sur- 


must be 


viving spouse depend upon estab- 
lishing the identity of the body. 

Besides the uses previously men- 
tioned, photographs are valuable as 
portable records of evidence. Obvi- 
ously, the actual persons or objects 
cannot always be available for pur- 
poses of identification or other rea- 
sons during an investigation. 
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Case—A severely burned body 
was discovered in a burned-out bow]- 
ing alley after the fire had been ex- 
tinguished. The facial features, ex- 
tremities, and clothing were so badly 
damaged as to prevent identification 
by such ordinary procedures as sight 
recognition, fingerprinting, or the 
finding of name tapes or laundry 
marks on the clothing. Within the 
mouth there was a partially burned 
artificial upper denture. Embedded 
within the plastic portion of the den- 
ture was a strip of paper with the 
typewritten letters “. . . ghns” with 
part of a letter preceding the “g” 
(Figure 1). The rest of the word had 
been destroyed. Starting with this in- 
formation, investigation revealed 
that the victim’s name _ was 
“Vaughns.” 


Time of Death 


Establishing the time of death 
may have a direct bearing on deter- 
mining the cause and manner of 
death. Photographic records are of 
major importance here. 
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Case—A 70-year-old man, known 
to have had coronary disease, was 
found dead in a burned room. Au- 
topsy disclosed severe occlusive cor- 
onary arteriosclerosis and the pres- 
ence of smoke particles in the tra- 
chea and major bronchi ( Figure 2). 
Analysis of the blood revealed 50 
per cent saturation of the hemoglo- 
bin with The 
smoke in the air passages and the 


carbon monoxide. 
presence of large quantities of car- 
boxyhemoglobin were proof that res- 
piration had taken place in the fire, 
and that death was the result of the 
fire. Had death occurred from the 
pre-existing disease, neither of these 
findings would have been present. 
An insurance claim with double in- 
demnity benefits for accidental 
death was paid. 
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Manner of Death 


Ample experience has taught that 
death from natural causes may mas- 
querade as suicide, accident, or hom- 


icide, and vice versa. In some 
deaths from natural causes, there 
may be abundant external injury 


with no significant internal trauma. 
On the other hand, fatal violence 
may be sustained with little or no 
external evidence to point to unnat- 
ural death. In the former situation, 
an innocent person may find himself 
under suspicion of homicide. In the 
latter instance, a murder may go un- 
suspected and undetected, or bene- 
ficiaries may be deprived of insur- 
ance benefits for accidental death or 
industrial injury. Death by poisoning 
is the unnatural fatality that most 
frequently presents no ex- 
ternal evidence of what has 
transpired. In the interest of 
public welfare and the ad- 
ministration of justice, it is 
vital that the exact manner 
of death be established in 
all such doubtful cases. Pho- 
tography is particularly val- 
uable in documenting the 
appearance of a body before 
transient or _ irreplaceable 
evidence is destroyed dur- 
ing the investigation. 
Case—A 60-year-old mori- 
bund man was admitted to 
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FIGURE 4 





the hospital with clinical evidence of 
cerebral damage and multiple bruises 
over the body. Death occurred be- 
fore diagnostic studies could be com- 
pleted. Relatives stated that the de- 
ceased had engaged in an altercation 
two days previously and had been 
knocked down. The police promptly 
arrested the other person involved in 
the fight. Autopsy showed subacute 
endocarditis and a 


bacterial rup- 


tured mycotic cerebral aneurysm 


(Figure 3). There was no evidence 
of mechanical trauma to the skull or 
brain. The suspect was released. 
Case—The police brought to the 
coroner's office the body of a 26- 
year-old woman. They stated that 
they had been notified of the death 
by her friends who had claimed that 
she had been ill for a long period of 
time, and that her physician was on 
vacation and thus not available to 
sign the death certificate. The police 
had found the body neatly arranged 
in bed in an apparently well-kept 
home that showed no signs of dis- 
turbance. At autopsy slight abrasions 
on the nose and breast were revealed. 
Internally there was a laceration of 
the left cardiac ventricle with hemo- 
pericardium, and lacerations of the 
liver with hemoperitoneum (Figure 
4). The true nature of the death was 
immediately communicated to the 
police. Reinterrogation disclosed that 
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the victim’s paramour had killed her 
by jumping on her chest and abdo- 
men with his knees. He had done 
this in the presence of onlookers and 
had threatened them with a similar 
fate if they gave any information to 
the authorities. They in turn at- 
tempted to pass off the death as one 
due to natural causes. The suspect 
was indicted and pleaded guilty to 
manslaughter. 

Case—A 26-year-old man, regis- 
tered from an out-of-town address, 
was found dead in bed in a hotel 
room. Autopsy disclosed no evidence 
of natural disease or injury, but 
chemical analysis of the blood and 
viscera revealed lethal quantities of 
barbiturate. Search of the personal 
belongings of the victim disclosed 
literally hundreds of barbiturate pills 
secreted in a portable radio (Figure 
5). Police investigation showed the 
deceased was a “barbiturate boot- 
legger.” Death was the result of 
overindulgence in his own illicit 
merchandise. 


Suicide, Homicide, or Accident 


Where death is the result of either 
known or unknown violence, it is 
essential to determine the manner 
in which the injuries were sustained. 
Especially, when there were no eye 
witnesses, or when witnesses tell 
contradictory stories, examination of 
the body and clothing, combined 
with the results of other avenues of 
inquiry, may well furnish the evi- 
dence for a correct reconstruction of 
what has transpired. Here also pho- 
tography may play a major role in 
recording accurately the appearance 
of details that lead to a solution. 

Case—A 42-year-old man was 
found dead with a shotgun wound 
of the lower part of his chest. The 
weapon was found a few yards from 
the body. Autopsy disclosed a con- 
tact type of entrance wound and 
extrusion of omentum through the 
perforation in the skin (Figure 6, 
left). The full charge of the shotgun, 
including the wadding, was found 





within the body. Examination of the 
pajamas worn at the time of the 
shooting showed blackening and 
burning of the fabric consistent with 
a contact wound (Figure 6, right). 
The case was ruled a suicide. 

Case—A 7-year-old girl was ad- 
mitted to the hospital in an uncon- 
scious and convulsive condition. Her 
parents said that she had struck her 
head eight days previously when she 
had been knocked down by a play- 
mate. On the day prior to admis- 
sion, she had vomited several times 
and complained of headache. These 
symptoms were rapidly followed by 
convulsions, stupor, and coma. Diag- 
nosis of probable intracranial injury 
was made, and she was prepared 
for craniotomy. She died while the 
anesthesia was being administered. 
At autopsy, a brain abscess (Figure 
7, left) and localized meningitis were 
found. The paranasal air sinuses and 
middle ears were free of disease. The 
source of the metastatic abscess was 
discovered in the right main stem 
bronchus in the form of a rusted 
safety pin surrounded by a localized 
zone of suppuration (Figure 7, 
right). Thus death was due to an 
accident, but not to that assumed 
originally. The one responsible for 
the child’s death occurred at some 
unknown time when the child as- 
pirated the pin and failed to tell her 
parents about it. The importance of 
this type of case resides in its hu- 
manitarian implications. The little 
girls mother had been extremely 
angry with the playmate, the child 
of a close friend, whom she had held 
responsible for a supposed fatal ac- 
cident. When the exact facts were 
related to her, she was relieved of 
the bitterness that had compounded 
her grief. 


Responsibility for the Death 


On or within the body, there may 
be evidence that indicates directly 
those responsible for the death. A 
bullet recovered from a body can be 
traced to a particular firearm and 
thus help to indicate the probable 
killer. Foreign blood stains may pro- 
vide valuable leads in tracing sus- 
pects. The many-sided role of pho- 
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tography in the laboratory in such 
instances is well known. 

Case—An unidentified body was 
found at dawn in an alley leading to 
a truck loading platform. The head 
had been crushed as though a wheel 
had passed over it. There were no 
other injuries. The pattern of two 
tire treads was distinctly imprinted 
on the victim’s blue suit (Figure 8). 
The police traced every truck that 
had used the loading platform dur- 
ing the preceding 12 hours and found 
only one whose tires matched the 
marks on the clothing. The driver, a 
man with an excellent record, admit- 
ted that he had felt a bump as he 
drove out of the alley in the early 
hours of the morning. However, the 
surface of the road was rutted and 
irregular, and he had ascribed the 
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bump to the poor condition of the 
driveway. He stated that he had not 
not seen anyone and had not sus- 
pected that he had struck the victim. 
The fact that the injury was confined 
to the head was taken to indicate 
that the victim had been sleeping in 
the road and had not been knocked 
down by the truck. This opinion was 
strengthened by a blood alcohol 
value of 0.30 per cent, which was 
sufficient to explain the possibility 
of his having gone to sleep in the 
road. Dark clothing made it difficult 
to discern the sleeping form. The 
driver was released. 


MEDICAL STUDIES 


HILE the primary function of 
the coroner’s office is the 


medicolegal investigation of the 


deaths that fall within its jurisdic- 
tion, valuable medical benefits also 
accrue from the post-mortem study 
of the pathologic material discovered 
at autopsy. The modern coroner 
should investigate 20 per cent of all 
deaths in a large community. His 
findings would comprise a variety of 
pathologic material not ordinarily 
available to the practicing hospital 
pathologist. 

Sudden and unexpected death in 
infancy and childhood, a still in- 
completely solved problem, is an 
excellent example of a medicolegal 
question with strong medical over- 
tones. The coroner's office can be 
the starting point for the pediatric 
pathologist who wishes to study this 
entity. An abundance of mechanical, 
thermal, and electrical traumas is 
seen in the day-to-day work of the 
medicolegal office, as are details of 
the pathologic anatomy of chemical 
injury and poisoning. The photo- 
graph (Figure 9) shows the appear- 
ance of the stomach of a child who 
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died as the result of poisoning by ferrous sulfate. The 
presymptomatic and preclinical stages of natural dis- 
eases, found incidentally in persons dying by violence 
furnish a basis for understanding the etiology and 
pathogenesis of clinical states. These are a few of the 
situations in which the coroner’s office can serve as a 
reservoir for research material leading to rational thera- 
py for poorly understood diseases. Photography helps in 
recording and imparting this information. 


CONCLUSION 


T should be reiterated that the contemporary coroner's 
| office is a multiphase institution. In its broadest con- 
cept, it functions as a public health office that utilizes 
knowledge acquired from the dead to make the com- 


munity safer, healthier, and more law-abiding. With the | 


proper support of the medical, legal, editorial, govern- 
mental, and lay segments of the community, it can ren- 
der a unique service. Photography plays an essential 
part in the fulfillment of the many responsibilities that 
devolve upon the modern medicolegal office in its day- 
to-day activity and its long-range planning. 


| 


| 
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The Striagraph: 
A New Police Science Instrument 


By John E. Davis 


Eprtor’s Note: The author received his degree from the 
University of California at Berkeley in December 1941. He 
was employed in the Laboratory of the Missouri State High- 
way Patrol from February, 1942, until April, 1944. Since 
July, 1944, he has been employed as Criminologist in the 
Oakland, California, Police Department. During the past six 
years he has conducted extensive original research in the field 
of surface analyzing instruments for use in Police Science Lab- 
oratories. His work has led to the development of the “Stria- 
graph,” first described in articles presented in the Fingerprint 
and Identification Magazine published by the Institute of 
Applied Science, Chicago, Illinois, in their July through Oc- 
tober, 1950, issues, and later in an article appearing in The 
California Peace Officer for July 1951. The present article 
describes the development and application of this new tech- 
nique for analyzing toolmarks and bullets. 


projectiles fired from rifled weapons, is one of the 
major activities of the average Police Laboratory. Marks 
left by various prying and cutting tools, and markings 
found on fired bullets, are identifiable because of the 
many microscopic “teeth” on the blade of the tool, or 
inside the barrel of a gun, which leave peculiar scratch 
marks or “striations” on metallic surfaces they contact. 
Thus, a safe door, a strong-box, a cash register, and so 
forth, will be marked by a pry bar applied to it during 
a burglary. Characteristic and identifiable marks may be 
found. In like manner, a bullet is marked in characteris- 
tic fashion by the particular weapon from which it was 
fired. Positive identification of the “striations” or fine 
parallel scratch marks on such evidence objects, provides 
absolute proof of their source. 

Identification of any such marks consists in comparing 
them with “test marks” made with the suspected tool, or 
—in the case of bullets—comparison with “test bullets” 
fired from the suspected weapon. The actual comparison 
may be made by photographing “test” and “evidence” 
markings at great magnification and comparing the pho- 
tographs. More commonly, however, the comparisons 
are made directly with the aid of a comparison micro- 
scope. This instrument permits the test and evidence 
marks to be examined at high magnification, and viewed 
in such a manner that they appear to be in juxtaposition, 
separated only by a fine line. 

With the comparison microscope it is thus possible to 
compare directly the fine “hills and valleys” composing 


ee identification of certain types of tool marks, and 





Address: John E. Davis, Director, Scientific Police Laboratory, 
Oakland Police Department, Oakland, California. 
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the two marks. By moving one or the other of the marks 
under the instrument, the operator is permitted to com- 
pare the striations at various positions until he has ef- 
fected an identity or proved to his satisfaction that none 
exists. An identity is demonstrated when a sufficient num- 
ber of the fine ridges match as to position and character. 

In using the comparison microscope for such work, a 
low angle light is used to emphasize the ridges and val- 
leys composing the mark. Such oblique light properly 
placed produces such highlights and shadows as to make 
the characteristic striations “stand out” so that they may 
be more easily compared. 

The comparison methods described above have been 
applied as the standard procedure for a number of years. 
In fact, they have been the only means of satisfactorily 
comparing such marks. 

The main shortcoming of the comparison microscope 
technique lies in the fact that the TRUE ConToUR of stria- 
tion marks cannot be determined. Thus, the relative 
height and depth of the “hills and valleys” composing a 
mark can only be estimated. The instrument is thus lim- 
ited, in large part, to a magnification laterally, of scratch 
marks being examined. The depth-character of such stri- 
ations, however, is equally important as an identification 
factor. It becomes apparent that some method of de- 
termining the “third dimension” of these striations would 
be most valuable as an aid to identification. Further, 
since the surface appearance of such striations (as viewed 
with the microscope ) actually depends upon the contour 
itself, a contour analysis and identification would actual- 
ly be more significant and positive proof of identity in 
many instances. 

A still more important advantage of a contour analysis, 
however, rests in the fact that it could be quite ‘an “ob- 
jective” type of examination. Identifications effected with 
the comparison microscope frequently call for consider- 
able “subjective” evaluation by the expert. Not only is it 
important that the marks be examined at identical mag- 
nification, and under identical lighting conditions, but 
the laboratory analyst must have a full appreciation of 
the fact that there are many instances where the “person- 
al factor” plays a part in the result. Thus one man may 
see an identification, where another cannot; or, one man 
may believe he has effected an identification, where an- 
other, in light of his own experience, is less inclined to 
place so much confidence in an “identification” of the 
type viewed. Such opinions, at variance with one an- 
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other, are due not only to the subjective element in- 
volved, but in large part to the mere fact that our ana- 
lytical methods are not sufficiently complete. The- closer 
one comes to obtaining a TRUE and a complete picture of 
something, the more likely he is to come to a proper and 
acceptable conclusion regarding it. 

With these thoughts in mind, the author some time 
ago came to the conclusion that a contour analysis of 
striations would provide further important evidence upon 
which to base opinions. If one could obtain some sort of 
“graph” or picture of the cross section of a tool mark or 
bullet, in addition to microscopic photographs, the field 
of police science would have made an important step 
forward. 

Research was begun on this subject by the author six 
years ago. The result of effort along this line has been the 
development of a new instrument for police laboratories 
—the striacrAPH. The striagraph is an instrument de- 
signed to trace across the striations (hills and valleys) of 
a tool mark or bullet, and photographically record the 
contour traced as a graph or chart. This chart, or “stria- 
gram, shows in great detail the true relative height and 
depth of each fine ridge or line in the mark at great mag- 
nification. It is capable of revealing lines as close togeth- 
er as 0.0001 inch, and having a depth of as little as 
0.00001 inch. In order to emphasize the contour, it is con- 
structed to give a far greater vertical magnification than 
horizontal. This permits detection of smaller differences 
in height between various ridges, and a more accurate 
comparison of marks. 





Ficure 1. Copies of the tracings superimposed upon the 
original marks traced. Note how each striation has been 
traced and recorded. Observe that the method gives a much 
better indication of relative heights and depths than the 
microscopic photographs of the marks upon which they have 
been superimposed. (The marks are 1/10 inch wide. ) 


The original investigation into this field was made with 
the aid of an instrument known as the “Profilograph,” 
owned by the Timken Roller Bearing Company. There 
are also certain electronic surface analyzing devices 
manufactured for use in industrial laboratories. The 
striagraph, however, is less costly, less complex, and far 
better suited to police problems. 

This instrument has been made in two models—one to 
analyze tool marks or other relatively flat surfaces, the 
other to analyze the surface of bullets or like curved-sur- 
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Ficure 2. Photograph of the flat-specimen Striagraph. Micro- 

scope and lamp on the lower left. Fixed mirrors in the back- 

ground project the image back to the recording drum on the 

right of the base-board. Moving specimen stage and tracing 
lever in the middle of the base-board. 


face specimens. Through their use in the Oakland Police 
Laboratory much new information has been obtained re- 
garding the character of both tool marks and bullets. 
Identifications have been effected through the resulting 
striagrams both in case and experimental work. Although 
the instrument is not to be construed as in any way re- 
placing the comparison microscope, it does provide a 
totally new and different method of making such com- 
parisons. It is far more “objective” in its analyses, and 
provides us with knowledge of features which heretofore 
could only be estimated. 
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Ficure 3. Tool mark approximately 4 inch wide, with trac- 
ings on right and left. These tracings made on the Striagraph 
to illustrate the effect of running the tracing needle across 
the specimen in opposite directions. Note absence of direc- 
tional distortion in the tracings. The tracing needle shows 
very little cutting of the specimen. Horizontal amplification 
on original approximately x 40; vertical amplification ap- 
proximately x 400. 
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FicurE 4. Two different test marks made with a single tool, 

analyzed with the Striagraph. The top set of marks made on 

paraffin. The bottom set on type-metal. The instrument will 

trace paraffin test marks without detectable cutting of the 

specimen. Some directional distortion apparent here (saw- 

tooth appearance of characteristics) due to incorrect angular 
placement of tracing needle. 


eT 

Ficure 5. Photograph of the Striagraph for bullet analysis. 
Tracing lever in this case hangs from a vertical front-board, 
with bullet held in centering chuck at the middle of the 
front-board. Balance chains on both ends of the lever, with 
microscope on the left edge of the front-board. Lamp and 
fixed reflecting mirrors not shown. Instrument records on 

disc instead of a drum. 





Ficure 6. Tracing of a .45 caliber bullet fired from Colt 

Automatic. Note lands and grooves, plus minute striations 

shown around the periphery in “cross section.” (Radial bands 

or lines from center outward are not significant and have no 

connection with the tracing.) Original magnification x 300 

vertically and approximately x 30 “horizontally.” Charts 18 
inches in diameter. 





Ficure 7. A .32 caliber bullet tracing. This bullet has been 
run twice on one chart. Note characteristics, plus identity of 
tracing on the two “runs.” The instrument not only provides 
high fidelity, but exceptional consistency. The six grooves 
have been marked out. Note that lands and grooves may be 
measured in terms of degrees, with simplicity. Vertical mag- 
nification x 300; horizontal magnification x 30. 


The Striagraph for bullet analysis offers an accurate 
means of measuring depth and width of lands and 
grooves, as well as a simple means of determining the 
angle of twist. It may permit positive demonstration that 
a certain weapon could nor have fired a given bullet, 
even though it is of the proper make, model, and caliber. 
Most of these determinations have been made only with 
difficulty in the past. Thus has the instrument advanced 
our knowledge in this interesting phase of police work. 
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Ficure 8. “Paste-up” illustration to show sectional view rep- 
resented by these tracings. Only a microscopically fine line is 
traced around bullet. Three or four different lines have to be 


traced to obtain “average picture” of true contour. 


Ficure 9. A different .45 caliber automatic bullet striagram. 
Two “runs” on one chart. Compare with Figure 9, fired from 


a different weapon. 





New York Police Department Enlarges Accident Investigation Squad 


POI CANA. aR aig, 
—— 


______SAFETY BUREAU 


aVCOTIC sw 


Police Commissioner Stephen P. Ken- 
nedy announced enlargement of the Acci- 
dent Investigation Squad by the addition 
of 40 patrolmen, 5 sergeants and a lieu- 
tenant and 5 specially equipped radio mo- 
tor patrol cars. The squad, which seeks to 
ascertain vehicular accidents, 
will be almost doubled by these additions. 
At the present time, the squad consists of 
69 patrolmen, 4 sergeants and an acting 
captain and six cars. 

The Accident Investigation Squad mem- 
bers are trained in accident investigative 
techniques and, since the establishment of 
the squad, have responded to 1,207 acci- 
dent scenes and investigated 1,576 cases 
involving drunken drivers. The squad has 
served 2,198 summonses for moving vio- 
lations at accident locations. 

Police Commissioner Kennedy said that 
the squad is one of the most effective 
weapons in the continuing fight against 
deaths, injuries and accidents on the 
streets of New York. Together with other 
special squads in the department and with 


causes of 


the emphasis on traffic safety and en- 
forcement by all members of the force, it 
has succeeded in reducing the deaths, ac- 
cidents and injuries in New York City this 
year in the face of a 
throughout the nation. 
Since January 1 up to August 19 this 
year, traffic deaths have been reduced by 
16 per cent. During that period there 
were 316 automobile deaths as compared 


continuing rise 


to 375 in the similar period in 1955—a 
saving of 59 lives. Injuries were reduced 
by 3 per cent with 27,169 this year as 
compared to 28,018 last year—849 less. 
Accidents were reduced by 4 per cent 
with 20,353 this year as compared to 21,- 
092 in the same period in 1955, a reduc- 
tion of 739. The Safety Bureau of the Po- 
lice Department also pointed out that there 
was one additional day this year, due to 
Leap Year, which brought the total up 
above the previous year. 

The Accident Investigation Squad is 
assigned particularly to unearth facts be- 
yond merely the place and time of oc- 





currence of accidents in an effort to dis- 
cover the “Why” of such fatalities. 

The new men added to the unit were 
carefully selected for the work. Eighteen 
of them are college graduates, ten have 
three years of college, five have two years 
of college or its equivalent. Each of the 
cars assigned to the unit carries full ac- 
cident investigation equipment, including 
a measuring tape and decelerometer for 
determining the speed of vehicles as well 
as for the testing of brakes. The cars also 
contain a drunkometer for determining 
intoxication by chemical process, and a 
Speed Graphic camera for photographing 
accident scenes. Members of the expanded 
unit, as well as all members of the de- 
partment, were directed by the Commis- 
sioner to take immediate action against 
violators of the fourteen moving viola- 
tions which are found to be the cause of 
most accidents. The Commissioner urged 
both pedestrians and motorists to use care 
and caution in their driving and walking 
habits to help keep the death rate down. 











The Question 


Eprtor’s Note: The increasing interest on the part of both 
the part of both the police and the public in motor vehicle 
safety seat belts has resulted in increased installations of this 
type of safety equipment on automobiles to improve the 
chances of crash survival. As in the case of any type of equip- 
ment, it is apparent that motor vehicle seat belts must neces- 
sarily meet certain minimum specifications if they are to 
serve their purpose. The following information regarding 
safety seat belt standards is presented through the courtesy 
of the Society of Automotive Engineers, Inc., Twenty-nine 
West Thirty-Ninth Street, New York 18, N. Y. This organiza- 
tion appointed a special committee to make a study of seat 
belt assemblies and its report is manifestly one that will prove 
of interest to police personnel across the country. The reader 
can look forward to addtional material on this subject in 
future issues. 


HE committee was organized by the SAE Technical 
Board in September 1954 to investigate and report 
with recommendations on engineering problems _pre- 
sented by the application of lap-type seat belts to motor 
vehicles. The committee’s assignment does not include 
an over-all evaluation of seat-belt potentialities in reduc- 
ing injuries in accidents, and the committee has not con- 
sidered that subject. In its work to date the committee 
itself and its individual members have endeavored to 
follow up available sources of information bearing on 
the seat belt problem. A bibliography developed and re- 
viewed by the committee is appended to this report. 
The prime engineering question presented by the ap- 
plication of lap-type seat belts to motor vehicles is what 
minimum strength should be used as a basis for design 
of the installation. While there does not appear to be, 
at this time at least, any rational basis for determining 





Address: Mr. Don Blanchard, Society of Automotive Engineers, 
Inc., 29 West 39th Street, New York 18, New York. 
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Safety Seat Belts 


an optimum value for minimum strength, there is, how- 


ever, a developing body of opinion that the minimum 
strength of the belt assembly should be 1500 Ibs. in ten- 
sion, and a loop strength of 3000 Ibs. under specified test 
conditions. 


These values are in agreement with Civil Aeronautics } 


Authority requirements for belts used in civil aircraft. 
Belts meeting these requirements have been in substan- 
tial production for use in aircraft over a considerable 


period of time and hence these minimum strength values | 


would appear to present no manufacturing problems. 
A loop strength of 3000 lbs. approximates the load 


which “a 150 Ib. average man” frequently used in design § 


calculations, would place on the belt in a 20 g decelera- 
tion. This value for deceleration incidentally is about 
what anthropometric dummies are subjected to in experi- 
mental crashes into rigid barriers at speeds of the order 
of 20 mph., and at somewhat higher speeds in car-to-car 


collisions. An estimate of human toleration for force ex- | 
erted by the lap-type belt, made by Col. J. P. Stapp of § 
the Air Force is of interest in this connection and for | 


this reason is quoted in a footnote.*® 
If the belt, including buckle and length adjustment, are 
to be designed for 3000 Ib. loop strength, obviously it is 


*Excerpt from AF Technical Report 5915—Human Exposures to 
Linear Deceleration, Part II, dated Dec. 1951—John Paul Stapp, 
Major, USAF (MC) 

a. The Lap Belt. Assuming the usual width of 2 inches, the av- 
erage occupant of an aircraft seat equipped with a lap belt will 
impinge against approximately 20 inches of its length across the 
anterior aspect of his trunk. In order that it can have any pro- 
tective function against crash forces, the occupant must have at 
least forty inches of forward clearance to avoid striking his head 
against obstructions as his trunk swings in an arc around the belt 
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desirable that other load bearing elements of the instal- 
lation be at least equally strong. In other words, for a 
balanced installation, each of the fittings attaching the 
belt ends to the anchorages should be good for at least 
1500 Ibs. and the anchorages together should take sum 
total loads of at least 6000 Ibs. for two belts and 9000 
lbs. for three. It is important also that the force required 
to open the buckle after loading not exceed a reasonable 
maximum. 

According to information collected by the committee, 
most seat belt manufacturers recommend that belts be 
anchored by bolts passed through the floor pan of the 
body with the bolt heads bearing against flat washers 
two to three inches in diameter on the under side of the 
pan. The committee has carried on tests on new 1955 
bodies made by five different manufacturers to deter- 
mine what loads this type of anchorage might be ex- 
pected to carry. In these tests 3/8 in. anchor bolts were 
used with reinforcing steel washers or plates on the top 
and under side of the floor pan. These washers or plates 
were 1/8 in. thick and had an area of about 8 sq. in. The 
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as a fulcrum; the belt must pass through the crease of the hips 
to avoid bearing against the abdomen, and the load must rest 
against all 40 square inches of presented surface, not against an 
upper edge, or a doubled belt. Under these ideal conditions, the 
200 pound occupant will sustain a load across his pelvis of 5 
pounds per square inch per g. At 20 g, this is 100 pounds per 
square inch, and at 40 g it is 200 pounds per square inch. The 
maximum pressure listed in Table II, Column K is 36.5 pounds 
per square inch under actual test conditions. While this is by 
no means the limit of tolerance, it would be rash to recommend 
more than three times this value as the extreme limit for the safety 
belt alone, operating under ideal conditions, such as in a labora- 
tory. In actual practice, the occupant seldom is given 40 inches 
of unobstructed forward clearance in which to jackknife his body, 
the angle of applications of force may pull him partly or com- 
pletely out from under the belt, or impinge his lower abdomen 
along one edge or a doubled V of the webbing, or the belt may 
catch under the margins of the ribs across the upper abdomen. 
The effect of 100 or 200 pounds per square inch in shear on these 
soft tissues and the organs underneath is almost certainly to rup- 
ture and tear. 
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test set-ups simulated a three-belt installation—that is, 
there were four anchorages with two belt ends being at- 
tached to each of the inner anchorages. Balancers were 
used to distribute the load among the anchorages. 

In these tests anchorages for front seat belts withstood 
total loadings of 5000 to 9000 Ibs. As these loads were ap- 
proached floor pan deflections increased rapidly so that 
it was not practical to increase the load further. These 
deflections, measured in the direction of loading, ranged 
from 2.35 to 5.35 in. for the two inner anchorages and 
from-.30 to 1.93 in. for the two outer anchorages. 

The range of loads which anchorages for rear seat belts 
withstood was from 5500 to 9000 Ibs. In these tests the 
deflections, measured in the direction of loading, ranged 
from 1.76 to 7.75 in. for the inner anchorages and from 
.17 to 5.60 in. for the outer anchorages. 

These tests were made under what amounted to static 
conditions and it appears probable that somewhat higher 
loads might be absorbed under crash conditions because 
the forces are in action for only a small fraction of a 
second. The bodies used in these tests were all in new 
condition and hence the floor structure had not been 
subjected to corrosion or other deterioration which could 
reduce the strength of the floor pan structure and ex- 
posed attachments unless they received regular mainte- 
nance to protect against corrosion. 
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BELT 


seat belts. 


Pictures at bottom of page show result of pull test 

on automobile body floor. Structural requirements 

have been established for adequate seat belt installa- 

tion to withstand the forces developed during col- 

lisions. (All pictures are presented through the cour- 
tesy of the Ford Motor Company.) 





Pictures at top of page show the results of body * 
impact with and without the safety feature of | 



















The committee has developed a recommended practice 
for seat belt assemblies. Copies may be obtained from 
the Society. 
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IN THE HANDS OF POLICE OFFICERS... 





A Pacemaker Graphic 45 
GETS THE FACTS! 


In a matter of hours, your police officers can be trained 
to take good evidence pictures. Then your accident cars 
can arrive at the scene equipped to preserve photo- 
graphically all evidence before it is removed or oblit- 
erated. 

The Pacemaker Graphic is easy to use. It is ruggedly 
built to withstand a beating without impairing its 
superb picture-taking ability. Large 4x 5 negatives 
permit crisp enlargements without loss of any sharp 
details. Legible photos constitute undeniable evidence 
in courts of law. 


STROBOFLASH II 


The perfect partner for the Pacemaker 
Graphic, the Stroboflash Il electronic flash 
unit is ideal for night photography or day- 
light fill-in flash. Simple operation with no 
switches or controls to forget. Operates in 
all kinds of weather. Capable of thou- 
sands of economical flashes without chang- 
ing bulbs. 





For further information see your Graflex 
dealer or write Dept. C-116, Graflex, Inc., 
Rochester 8, N. Y. 
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34 
Sleepy Driver Guilty of 


Reckless Homicide 


A 1953 decision by the Supreme Court 
of New Jersey graphically illustrates the 
criminal responsibility incurred by one who 
drives an automobile in a state of ex- 
haustion due to lack of sleep. In the case 
of In re Lewis, (Jan. 19, 1953) 94 A. 
(2nd) 328, four teen-age boys who had 
summer jobs at a Catskill Mountain resort 
drove down to New York City after work 
one August evening to see the big town. 
After an all-night round of the sights they 
were hurrying back to work in the early 
morning hours. Three of them were asleep 
in the back seat and the last thing any of 
them remembered was that Lewis was 
driving and definitely refused offers of the 
others to take his place at the wheel even 
though he was very tired. 

The accident occurred as they were 
passing through East Paterson, New Jersey. 
Lewis had no recollection of it and ad- 
mitted that he may have fallen asleep. 
Thus, as the court remarked, “the evi- 
dence of his inculpatory conduct was en- 
tirely circumstantial.” A witness standing 
on the curb waiting for a bus testified that 
he saw the car coming down the highway 
“pretty fast,” that it veered gradually to 
the right, jumped the curb, struck a wom- 
an who was also waiting for the bus and 
crushed her to death against a telephone 
pole. The car then “bounced and made a 
turn” across the street and crashed into a 
tree on the opposite side. One of the boys 
in the back seat was killed. 

Defendant was prosecuted under a New 
Jersey statute making it a crime to cause 
the death of another by driving a vehicle 
carelessly and heedlessly in wilful or wan- 
ton disregard of the rights or safety of 
others. (N.J.S.A. 2A: 113-9.) The court, 
(per Brennan, J.) in discussing the suf- 
ficiency of the evidence to sustain a con- 
viction, said: 

“The offense condemned may be com- 
mitted by the driver of a motor vehicle 
who causes the death of another when 
there inheres in his driving the high prob- 
ability of causing harm because of condi- 
tions known to him which actually impair, 
or potentially have the capacity to impair, 
his faculties for vigilance and care. It is 
not necessary to show ill will toward, or a 
positive intent to injure another in order 
to establish that a motor vehicle was driven 
in wilful or wanton disregard of the rights 
or safety of others. True, conduct which is 
wilful or wanton, unlike conduct which is 
merely negligent, does import intent. 
However, the element of intent to harm is 
supplies by a constructive intention as to 
consequences, which entering into the in- 
tentional act which produces harm, namely 
the driving of the vehicle, the law im- 
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Make your pictures count! 








One should be -careful to include in a photograph enough of the area 
around the accident, to show clearly what was the position of the participat- 
ing vehicles. From the upper photograph, alone, it might be very difficult 
to determine which of the vehicles was in violation. The lower photograph 
illustrates how a photographer should provide for sufficient over-all cover- 
age in his illustration. There could be no question, in this case, that the 
truck was cutting the corner and was on the wrong side of the street. 
(From Williams, C. A.: Traffic Accidents.) 








putes to the actor, so that conduct which 
otherwise would be merely negligent be- 
comes, by reason of reckless disregard of 
the safety of others, a wilful or wanton 
wrong. The emphasis is upon the reck- 
less indifference to consequences of the 
intentional act of driving the motor ve- 
hicle in the face of known circumstances 
presenting a high degree of probability of 
producing harm... .” 

Similar holdings in cases involving sleep- 
ing drivers are: People v. Robinson, ( Mich. 
1931) 235 N.W. 236; Johnson v. State, 


(Fla. 1941) 4 So. (2nd) 671; State v. Ol- 
sen, (Utah 1945) 160 P. (2nd) 427; Note: 
160 ALR 508. 

In a case decided in 1951 the Appellate 
Division of the Superior Court of New 
Jersey had held that a driver who “blacks 
out” because of a disease with which he 
knows he is afflicted and thereby causes 
the death of another is guilty of man- 
slaughter. State v. Gooze, 81 A. (2nd) 
811. (Robert L. Donigan, Counsel and 
Edward C. Fisher Associate Counsel 
N.W.U. Traffic Institute. ) 
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Action on Many Fronts to 
Stem Rising Traffic Toll 


Throughout the nation, the growing alarm over the 
mounting traffic toll is being translated into action. Dur- 
ing the past several weeks definite steps have been 
taken by many groups to stem the rising traffic tide. 

Meeting in Atlantic City in July, 1956, the 48th annual 
governors conference appointed a committee to bring 
in recommendations to meet the situation. 

The committee’s major work will include: 

1. Adoption of a uniform set of motor vehicle laws. 

2. Uniform enforcement of motor vehicle laws. 

3. Nationwide reciprocity in upholding convictions 
and penalties resulting from the enforcement of motor 
vehicle laws. 

4. Development of state and community-wide pro- 
grams for safety education. 

The Workshop of the Traffic and Transportation Con- 
ference, held in Chicago on June 20, laid plans for a 
vigorous year-long “Back the Attack on Traffic Acci- 
dents” program. This program will start with a month 
long emphasis in December, with continuous follow-up 
throughout the year. The December emphasis will re- 
place the S-D emphasis which the Advisory Council of 
the President’s Committee for Traffic Safety has post- 
poned until sometime in 1957. All member organizations 
and groups of the T & T Conference will participate in 
the “Back the Attack” program. It will be tied in closely 
with the National Safety Council’s “Operation Safety” 
program, the Ad Council's “Stop Accidents” program 
and the Outdoor Advertising campaign. This action ini- 


tiates a sharp stepping up of the tempo of the long range 
program for traffic safety improvement announced last 
March. 

In Washington, the house interstate and foreign com- 
merce committee’s special subcommittee on traffic safety 
announced that it will conduct hearings in cities through- 
out the country to investigate the “terrifying traffic death 
toll.” 

The subcommittee hopes this study will result in dis- 
covery of methods for reducing the traffic death toll. The 
investigation will cover five general areas—the human 
factor, legislation, private vehicle design, highways, and 
law enforcement. 

Also in Washington, the president signed the Federal 
highway bill of 1956. This bill contains Senator Margaret 
Chase Smith’s amendment in which the Secretary of 
Commerce “is authorized and directed to make a full 
and complete investigation and study for the purpose of 
determining what action can be taken by the Federal 
Government to promote the public welfare by increasing 
highway safety in the United States.” 

Elsewhere in the nation, the influence of the recent 
Regional Conferences of the President's Committee for 
Traffic Safety is being felt as returning delegates organ- 
ize new community traffic safety groups or reactivate 
existing groups. The objective of these conferences, 
which were held in the East, South, Mid-West and West 
during May, was to attract, stimulate, inform and assist 
those persons who could most effectively create, finance, 
and conduct state and local citizens’ traffic safety or- 
ganizations. 





Editorial 





POLICE, a conservative Journal de- 
voted to the professional interests of 
law enforcement personnel everywhere, 
made its initial appearance in Septem- 
ber of this year. In the ensuing issues, 
through the months and years ahead, 
it is evident that the opportunity will 
be presented to serve the investigative 
and related fields along a broad front. 
Dedicated to a career service and to 
professionalization, the pages of the 
Journal will reflect the interests of 
workers in all branches of the service 
and at all ranks from the administrator 
to the new recruit. 

The editorial staff is more than well 
pleased with the response from the 
field, both with respect to the number 
of feature articles of professional cali- 
bre that have been received, and open- 
ly expressed opinions concerning the 
need for a Journal meeting the specifi- 


cations and requirements of this pro- 
fessional field. The circulation of the 
Journal is already national in scope 
with an increasing number of foreign 
subscribers. With this auspicious be- 
ginning, POLICE looks confidently 
ahead to a long period of growth and 
development that may well prove to be 
without parallel in the investigative 
services. 

Experience thus far points to a vir- 
tually unlimited reserve of important 
materials in the police and related 
fields that have for some time been 
awaiting appropriate opportunities for 
publication and dissemination to the 
field. The content of these professional 
contributions is a measure of the need 
for making them available to investi- 
gative personnel throughout the coun- 
try. They come from a wide range of 
sources, indicative of the broad appli- 


cation of most, if not all of the arts 
and sciences in this branch of the pub- 
lic service. 

Contributing authors in the issues 
ahead include, in addition to workers 
in related professional fields, police 
administrators, supervisory and com- 
mand personnel, and men in the ranks 
whose experience, qualifications and 
developed writing interests place them 
in a strong position to make important 
contributions. 

Among the ideals of a profession is 
the ambition to advance and to keep 
abreast of new and tested develop- 
ments in the field. Toward this end, 
the columns of the Journal are dedi- 
cated to serving the interests of all 
personnel in the law enforcement serv- 
ices as an important and effective chan- 
nel of contact and communication. 









Epitor’s Note: The growing increase in costs and de- 
mands for municipal services has led a substantial number of 
local units of government to consider departures from ortho- 
dox patterns of procedure in an attempt to maintain accept- 
able standards of service within the limits of funds available. 
Among the new innovations that have appeared on the scene, 
the integrated organization of police and fire services into 
one department, particularly in the smaller community, is 
one that has captured the interest of municipal administrators 
across the country. 

In the following article, Chief of Public Safety Jacob A. 
Jessup reports on the operation of the integrated system in 
Sunnyvale, California during the past five and one-half 
years. The reader will be particularly interested in the com- 
ments of Sunnyvale City Manager H. K. Hunter near the 
close of the article. Chief Jessup was formerly a detective in 
the Police Department of Wenatchee, Washington. He re- 
signed that position in 1945 to enroll in the police major at 
the State College of Washington, where he took the B. S. 
degree in police science and administration in 1949. At that 
time, he accepted the post as Chief of Police in Kennewick, 
Washington and subsequently was extended the invitation 
to become Chief of Public Safety in Sunnyvale, where he now 
presides over this combined organization. 


NTEGRATION of the Police and Fire Departments 
of Sunnyvale, California, was accomplished July 1, 
1950. At that time, the Police Department consisted of 
sixteen employees and the Fire Department had a paid 
Chief, together with approximately thirty volunteers. 
The volunteers disbanded willingly. 

Upon unification, the Chief of Police and the Fire 
Chief were given the rank of Captain in the newly 
formed Department of Public Safety. The new Chief, 
a retired Battalion Chief of the Los Angeles Fire Depart- 
ment, was employed on a temporary basis for a period 
of six months, for fire training. However, it would have 
been more appropriate to employ a permanent chief at 
the time of the unification of the departments, and utilize 
personnel within the department for training duties, or 
make other arrangements such as taking advantage of 
locally and state sponsored training programs. 

Complete unification was accomplished and all em- 
ployees of the department lost their identity as to police 
or fire service, per se, and became public safety officers 
with appropriate designations of rank, uniforms, in- 
signia, etc. 

It is natural, and indeed desirable that there* should 
be some specialization within the department. But it is 
also imperative that all officers be trained to perform any 
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The Sunnyvale Public Safety Department: 
A Study in Integration 


By Jacob A. Jessup 


and all duties that are required at the scene of any 


given emergency. All members of the department are | 


trained to do a creditable job on either police or fire 
assignments. 

Among the more important things necessary for the 
successful operation of the combined department are the 
attitudes, adaptability and training of the personnel, 
and a firm belief on the part of the administrator in the 
practicability of unification. The personnel selected 
thoroughly understand that they are subject to training 
for assignments in both the police and fire services. After 
they have received training in both fields, they are as- 


signed according to the requirements of the department [ 


with consideration given to the capabilities of the indi- 
vidual. 

We are often asked the question, “What would you do 
if you had a fire and a police incident occurring simul- 
taneously?” We feel that a situation such as this presents 
problems no more difficult than to have simultaneous 
incidents occurring in the same field and that as in any 
other emergency, most attention would be given to the 
most hazardous condition. We recognize, as any police 
or fire administrator would, that emergencies may arise 
which tax the capabilities of any one department to han- 
dle with their normal strength. We think that the more 
flexible feature of the integrated organization places the 
Public Safety Department in a stronger position to ac- 
commodate these peak loads than could separate depart- 
ments. 

Opponents of unification have insisted that it is be- 
yond the capabilities of an individual to prepare him- 
self to do a job in both the police and fire fields. Recog- 
nizing that the individual probably won't be as proficient 
in both fields as he would be were all his time devoted 
to one activity, we overcame this deficiency by having 
some individuals specially trained for specialized tasks. 

We believe that one of the continuing problems of 
most administrators is the tendency toward over-special- 
ization. This must be guarded against in unification of 
the police and fire departments. Each individual must be 
capable and willing to perform any task in cases of 
emergency. We have a continuous training program in 
the fire function. We do not neglect training in the police 
function. It has been our actual experience that the peak 
demand for personnel is greater from a fire than from a 
police incident. 

By 1951, the Pacific Coast Board of Fire Underwriters 
released the results of its regrading of the city’s fire 
defenses. Deficiency points were reduced from 2,995, or 
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e Badge Holder 





e Pencil Pocket 





e 2 Flap Pockets 






e Shoulder Straps 
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/ Available in the new type 
\./ comfortable Short Sleeve Model 
or Long Sleeve Model 

which can be worn with or without tie 
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2x1 COMBED POPLIN 


Mercerized, Sanforized, Tough Poplin in 
a Variety of Police Colors. Nickel Grey — 
Aero Blue — Navy Blue — and others. 





CREIGHTON SHIRT CO., INC., NEW HAVEN, CONN. 








Class 6, before the merger of the two departments, to 
2,431, and this resulted in placing the city in Class 5. 
The change from Class 6 to Class 5 resulted in a reduc- 
tion of from 8% to 10 per cent in fire insurance premiums 
on residential property. The total savings to property 
owners in reduced premiums was estimated at $30,000 
a year, which is equivalent to 22.7 cents on the tax rate. 

The operation of the new public safety department 
during the emergency occasioned by a tornado on Janu- 
ary 11, 1951, probably contributed more than any other 
single event to public acceptance of the combined de- 
partment. The tornado struck at 8:20 A.M., causing over 
$1,000,000 in property damage. All departmental per- 
sonnel were called on duty and performed both fire and 
police duty as needed throughout the day. This experi- 
ence proved beyond doubt the value of utilizing per- 
sonnel where needed by shifting men between fire and 
police assignments and it showed to full advantage the 
degree of coordination possible in an integrated depart- 
ment. 

Following is our operational pattern in an actual fire 
emergency: 

First ALARM 

Dispatch all men on duty. If Officer in Charge desires 
additional help, he shall order by radio the number of 
off-duty men needed. 





GENERAL ALARM 


1. Dispatch all men and all equipment to the scene 
of the fire. 

2. Calling of off-duty men is to be done by telephone 
in the order shown on the desk roster. 

3. All Public Safety Officers will perform such duty at 
the scene of a fire as the senior officer present deems 
expedient in order to get extinguishing apparatus into 
operation with a minimum of delay. 

As will be noted from the above, all men on duty at a 
given time respond and work at the scene of a fire. ( This, 
of course, would include all men off duty who were 
called for the emergency. ) 

Those men assigned to patrol duty responding to a 
fire will, of necessity, be dressed in uniform. The City re- 
imburses the men for any uniforms soiled or destroyed 
as a result of work at the scene of an emergency. This 
expense has been negligible in six years of operation. 

A somewhat detailed description of the duties per- 
formed by certain individuals of the department will in- 
dicate some of the advantages of integration. There is a 
captain in charge of each shift and he exercises general 
supervision over all operations during his tour of duty. 
There are presently three captains in the department al- 
though the authorized strength is four. 

A lieutenant is on duty at the headquarters station on 
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Chief Jacob A. Jessup 


each twenty-four hour tour of duty; he is in direct charge 
of fire fighting tactics and day to day fire training and 
employment. As set up on the duty schedule, the lieu- 
tenants work one less shift each twenty-four day period 
than do the other men assigned to the stations, but this 
will be “paid back” during the vacation time when they 
will work straight twenty-four hours on and twenty-four 
hours off. 

Lieutenant Riemer, assisted by officer Swenson, has 
overall supervision of fire training and fire prevention 
work. In addition to his fire prevention duties, officer 
Swenson, a former journeyman automobile mechanic, 
supervises the servicing and maintenance of all fire and 
police automotive equipment. 

Communications officers Spencer, Kannegaard, Finch, 
Alquist and Hardison receive and record all police and 
fire calls, dispatch officers and equipment, book prison- 
ers, license dogs and bicycles, register voters, prepare 
records and reports; keep crime, traffic and fire statistics, 
issue burning permits and perform other general duties 
incidental to the operation of the headquarters office. 

Lieutenant Myers does major investigations of crime 
as required, maintains liaison with other departments, 
supervises preparation of cases for court, exercises gen- 
eral supervision of records practices and procedures, su- 
pervises firearms training and reloading of ammunition. 
Officer Crabtree enforces the parking meter ordinance 
particularly and performs other general duties. 

Officers Cook and Penfold are motorcycle traffic men. 
Officer Cook accomplishes follow-up work as required. 
All other personnel perform general patrol duties unless 
otherwise required in an emergency. 

Station personnel accomplish all those duties peculiar 
to fire stations such as maintenance of quarters and 
equipment, care of grounds and engage in regular drills. 
In addition to these regular duties in the fire station, the 
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men do all fingerprinting, license bicycles and assist in 
the office occasionally. 

It has been stated that we do not have integration of 
police and fire services in Sunnyvale. We do not attempt 
to create the illusion that any man may do two things 
at once or that any man’s duty assignments are changed 
hourly, but we have trained our personnel to perform 
at a given task with a high degree of efficiency and at 
the same time be prepared (professionally and mentally ) 
to accomplish other work as exigencies demand. The 
following examples will illustrate. 

1. Captain Brown apprehended two suspects in a 
stolen car. He requested assistance. Lieutenant Riemer 
and officer Swenson at headquarters, working on pre-fire 
planning, were dispatched to assist. 

2. Lieutenant Elliott entered a burning house to res- 
cue victims; he was assisted by officer Crabtree (on pa- 
trol duty ) in manning an inch and a half hose line. 

3. Officer Spradlin (on patrol) entered a living room 
and removed a burning davenport prior to the arrival of 
fire equipment. 

4. Officer Lillie detected fire in a truck prepared for 
sleeping quarters, and removed occupant to safety. 

5. Officer Penfold (on patrol) arrived first at scene of 
a gas explosion in a residence and manned first hose line 
to fire. 

Almost without exception our men on patrol arrive at 
fire grounds ahead of fire equipment and they give di- 
rections, assist in laying hose, aid in hooking to hydrants, 
in extinguishing fire and generally perform services in 
accordance with the policy of the department as stated 
in item No. 3 under the section headed “General Alarm.” 

Supervisory, Patrol and Communications personnel 
work a 40-hour week. Station personnel are assigned to 
the stations on a 24-hour on and 24-off shift with an 
extra day off every eighth day. The latter shift is a 63- 





hour work week but includes only three shifts out of | 


each eight day cycle. We experience no dissension in the 


Robert M. Alquist, Records and Communications Desk, Po- | 


lice and Fire. 
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department because of this seeming differential in the 
work week. 

The salary scale of the department may prove of in- 
terest: 


NEW PAY SCALE EFFECTIVE JULY |, 1956 
Class Title 


Public Safety Captain ......... 
Public Safety Lieutenant ....... 
Public Safety Officer .......... 
Communications Officer ........ 


Salary Range 
439 - 459 - 480 - 502 - 525 
420 - 439 - 459 - 480 - 502 
383 - 401 - 420 - 439 - 459 
319 - 335 - 350 - 366 - 383 

With satisfactory performance an individual may reach 
the top of the scale in 3% years. 

Personnel are granted ten working days vacation, ac- 
cumulate ten days sick leave and receive nine holidays 
annually. 

In summing up the operations of the Department of 
Public Safety in Sunnyvale, City Manager H. K. Hunter 
stated: 

“At the close of the fiscal year we will have completed 
six full years of operation of an integrated police and 
fire department. During these six years we have con- 
sistently improved our operation by concentrated train- 
ing of all officers in both fields. We have operated during 
the entire six years without the use of volunteers. Dur- 
ing the time of our operation we have received requests 
for information concerning the integrated system from 
well over two hundred cities in this country and, in addi- 
tion, requests from Hawaii and Canada. 

“A number of cities have sent teams of experts and 
administrators to examine the operation and wherever 
this first hand survey has been conducted we have re- 
ceived a favorable report. 

“In September 1955, the official special census showed 
a population of 26,064 and we have 41 paid officers in 
the following ranks: 


1 Public Safety Chief 





Headquarters, Department of Public Safety. 
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Specify: America’s Finest 
“HEAD-MASTER”* 


POLICE 
UNIFORM 
CAPS 


Regulation Cap 
Blue Serge 
Solid Band 

Style No. 157 


Warm Weather Cap 
Blue Serge 
Ventilated Braid 
Style No. 358 





Insist on the Finest Police Caps by specifying Wentworth 
“HEAD-MASTER," when you order your cap needs from your 
Uniform or Equipment Dealer * Genuine inside Cane Bands * 
Pre-shrunk, waterproofed materials * Genuine Leather Sweat- 
bands * Standard Materials for long wearing quality * Less re- 

placement cost saves you money * Union Made by Craftsmen. 


WRITE TODAY FOR ILLUSTRATED POLICE CAP CIRCULAR 
OR SEE YOUR LOCAL UNIFORM DEALER 


Specify “"HEAD-MASTER"® . . . made only by 
WENTWORTH-FORMAN CO., INC. 


21 EDINBORO ST., DEPT. P, BOSTON 11, MASS. 
Established 1895 











Public Safety Captains 
Public Safety Lieutenants 
Communications Officers 
Public Safety Officers 

“Men in the Department have worked extensively in 
both fields. 

“After six years of operation we are more convinced 
than ever that the goals aimed for in the integration of 
the Department are being achieved today: 
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Upper left: Public Safety Officer John E. Haag. 

Upper right: Lt. John D. Davis (front), and Public Safety Officer Harold 
K. Adamson (rear). 

Center left: Lt. Allen D. Riemer (rear), and Public Safety Officer Ingwald 
S. Swenson (front). 


Center right: Public Safety Officers John E. White (left), and Richard D. 
Blane (right). 


Lower left: Lt. John D. Evans. 
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“1. A 20 to 25% saving in personnel and equipment | 
costs. 

“2. Shorter working hours and better pay for better [ 
trained men. 

“3. A saving in having one headquarters building in- 
stead of two. 

“4. Greater efficiency through a single administration. 

“D>. Elimination of wasteful competition and jealousy 
of two departments. 

“6. A greater pool of trained manpower for any emer- 
gency—police or fire. 

“It has been said that the advantages of specialization 
are lost by the integration of the Department. We think 
that we have been able to get specialization in the small 





department in vital areas where we were unable to get 
it in separate departments. At the same time we have by 
and large eliminated the wastefulness of over-specializa- 
tion which creates men in uniform in idle reserve. By 
pooling our manpower, our leadership and our other 
resources in a single integrated department we have 
achieved a well-directed force capable of handling the 
responsibilities of both the police and fire services.” 
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To establish and maintain 
a standard of ethics and 
professional qualifications 


Eprror’s Note: In keeping with the policy of the Journal 
to present special Sections devoted to the interests of partic- 
ular professional groups within the field, it is a pleasure to 
make possible the first appearance of the Section on POLY- 
GRAPH AND INTERROGATION. The materials presented 
in the issues ahead will be concerned with research develop- 
ments, know-how, new techniques and procedures, new de- 
velopments in instrumental design, and related subjects. 
While the Section will prove of special service to polygraph 
examiners and other workers in this specialized field, feature 
articles and other materials presented will be of interest to 
all personnel in law enforcement organizations, large or 
small, as an important step toward sharpening those investi- 
gative skills that lead to case clearances. 

This special new feature of the Journal will also prove of 
particular interest to members of the Academy for Scientific 
Interrogation who, at their 1956 Seminar-Convention held at 
the State College of Washington, September 23, 24, 25, 
gave their unanimous approval to editorial policy in estab- 
lishing a direct and effective outlet for the exchange and 
dissemination of ideas and information in this highly spe- 
cialized field. 

The Section will be edited by Mr. Robert D. Steel of San 
Diego, California, a veteran polygraph examiner and one of 
five men who have successfully passed the certification pro- 
cedure developed by the Academy. 


POLYGRAPH 


and INTERROGATION 


Edited by ROBERT D. STEEL 


Robert D. Steel took the B.S. degree at Sam Houston 
State Teachers College, Huntsville, Texas, in June 1941; grad- 
uated from Northwestern University Midshipmen’s School, 
Chicago, Illinois, in May 1942 and was commissioned an 
Ensign in the U. S. Navy, following which he served as Ex- 
ecutive Officer of the CGR-309 at San Pedro in 1942; Com- 
manding ,Officer of the U.S.S. Sea Scout (PY¥c43), an Anti- 
Submarine Warfare training ship off San Diego, in 1943; and 
First Lieutenant, Sonar and Radar Officer, on the U.S.S. 
Osterhaus (DE-164) in the South Pacific and Far East area 
for the remainder of World War II. From December 1945 to 
June 1948, Mr. Steel was employed by the U. S. Treasury 
Department, during which time he became active in Naval 
Reserve activities and changed his classification from Deck 
Officer to that of a Specialist in line with his investigative 
interests. Since July 1948 Mr. Steel has been under contract 
to the U. S. Navy, in a confidential position, and since gradu- 
ating from Keeler Polygraph Institute, Chicago, Illinois in 
1951, has acted as polygraph examiner for the 11th Naval 
District, in addition to his other investigative duties. Mr. 
Steel was the fourth member of the Academy for Scientific 
Interrogation to be awarded a “Certificate of Qualification.” 
Since 1954 he has done graduate work at San Diego State 
College toward a master’s degree. 

V. A. LEONARD, 
Editor of the Journal. 








Eprror’s Note: Professor William Dienstein took his A.B. 
degree at Stanford University in 1931, the M.A. degree at 
the University of California in 1939, and during 1952-53 took 
advanced graduate work at Stanford. He organized and ad- 
ministered the Department of Criminology at Fresno State 
College from 1946 to 1950 and is now Associate Professor of 
Social Science and Criminology at that institution. During 
World War II, he was an instructor in the Provost Marshal 
General’s School, 1942-44; Criminal Investigator and Admin- 
istration Chief of the Crime Laboratory, Philippine Islands, 
1944-45; Korean action—Assistant Chief Criminal Investiga- 
tion, Sixth Army, 1950-52; Major, M.P.C. U.S.A.R. Professor 
Dienstein is author of the books Technics for the Crime In- 
vestigator and Are You Guilty? and a contributor to the pro- 
fessional journals. 


A REVIEW of the literature on the lie detector 


shows little has been written on the rights of the 
subject in lie-detector examinations. Court decisions 


—_—_ 





Address: Professor William Dienstein, Fresno State College, 
Fresno, California. 


The Rights of the Subject 


By William Dienstein 


in Lie-Detector Interrogation 


touch on the rights of the subject when there is a ques- 
tion of the voluntariness of a confession subsequent to a 
lie-detector test. 

Even though a study of court cases involving the use 
of the lie detector since Frye v. Unirep States? in 1923, 
shows that the results of lie-detector tests have not been 
admitted into evidence on appeal with but two excep- 
tions, NEw YorK v. KENNY? and CALIFORNIA v. Houser,’ 
it is interesting to note that the basis for appeal in sev- 
eral cases has been the denial of a lie-detector test to the 


Frye v. Unirep States, 283 F 1013 (1923). 

* New York v. Kenny, 3 NYS 2d 328 (1938). 

® CALIFORNIA V. Houser, 193 P 2d 937 (1948) on stipulation by 
both parties. Contrary to the general rule under which the results 
of a lie-detector test are inadmissible, it has been held that the 
defendant’s act of taking the test or the results of a lie-detector 
test are admissible on the question whether the confession made by 
him was voluntary. See LEEKs v. OKLAHOMA, 245 P 2d 764 
(1952). TyLer v. U. S., 343 US 908 (1951). 
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defendant.‘ The request for lie-detector examination has 
been denied on appeal as the “results of such tests are 
not evidence admissible upon trial.”> It is possible that 
when the lie detector does become judicially acceptable, 
the subject in an investigation and subsequent court pro- 
ceeding may have the right to demand a lie-detector test, 
but at the present time at least it is not so.® 


A "USEFUL INSTRUMENT" 


Thus far, according to the appellate courts, the lie 
detector is a useful instrument for police investigation,’ 
for uncovering clues,” and for obtaining confessions.’ 
The courts— 


do not exclude the lie detector as an instrument of investi- 
gation. Nor does it mean that its use may not be shown as a 
step leading up to a confession. . . .1° 


It has been held that the employment of a lie detector 
during an interrogation does not of itself render a con- 
fession inadmissible." 

Though the— 


lie detector is not judicially recognized and it is an error to 
project its results into a criminal case, the taking of the test 
may be considered by the jury along with all the other evi- 
dence concerning confessions in determining whether the 
confession was freely and voluntarily given.12 


Since confessions achieved as a result of a lie-detector 
test are subject to court scrutiny and may be rendered 
void if deemed involuntary by the courts, it behooves the 
examiner to make certain that the rights of the subject 
in a lie-detector examination are protected insofar as he 
can. If the examiner does not consider the rights of the 
subject, the usefulness of the lie detector as an instru- 
ment in the detection of deception has been reduced and 
the status of the examiner as an expert in the interroga- 
tion of persons has been impugned. 


A confession in order to be admissible must be free and 
voluntary. It must not be exacted by any sort of threats or 


“New York v. Forte, 18 NE 2d 31 (1938). Cavirornia v. 
Porter, 288 P 2d 561 (1955); 222 P 2d 151 (1950). PeNNsyL- 
VANIA ex rel Riccio v. Di-wortn, 115 A 2d 865 (1955). JEwELL 
v. ARKANSAS, 251 SW 2d 486 (1952). 

° WISCONSIN Vv. PERLIN, 68 NW 2d 32 (1955). 

*In Kansas v. Lowry, 185 P 2d 147 (1947), the trial court 
suggested to the defendant and complaining witness that they sub- 
mit to lie-detector tests before the second trial. In compliance 
with the court’s request, they submitted to such tests without any 
stipulation that testimony might be admitted concerning the re- 
sults of such tests. On appeal, the results of the lie-detector exam- 
inations were ruled inadmissible and a new trial granted. 

™Nortu Dakota v. Puscu, 46 NW 2d 508 (1950). HeNpER- 
sON v. OxLAHOMA, 230 P 2d 495 (1951). Leexs v. OkLaHoMa, 
op. cit. 

* HENDERSON v. OKLAHOMA, op. Cit. 

®* Ibid. Leeks v. OKLAHOMA, op. cit. 

* Ibid. See also NortH Dakota v. Puscn, op. cit. HENDERSON 
v. OKLAHOMA, op. cit. 

* PENNSYLVANIA V. JoNES, 19 A 2d 389 (1941). PENNSYLVANIA 
v. Hippie, 3 A 2d 353 (1939). 

*® LEEKS v. OKLAHOMA, op. cit. 
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violence, nor obtained by any direct or implied promises, 

nor by the exertion of any improper influences.13 

Another facet of this concept concerns the admissi- 
bility of a confession obtained prior to legal cause for 
detention or formal accusation. Since there appears to be 
no judicial consensus on this point, it would be well for 
the examiner to familiarize himself with the court de- 
cisions of his state.'* 

Also, the examiner must be aware of the two ideas 
basic to the administration of justice: 

1. No one should be compelled to accuse or to in- 
criminate himself, and 

2. A confession should be rejected when made under 
circumstances rendering it unreliable. 

What precautions, then, should the examiner take 
during the interrogation to insure the rights of the sub- 
ject? 


WHAT ARE THE RIGHTS OF THE SUBJECT? 


I. The subject has the right to be examined by a quali- 
fied operator. 


* Ibid. See also ILtrnors v. Lazensy, 85 NE 2d 660 (1949). 
* Compare Prince v. Texas, 231 SW 2d 419 (1950). Onno v. 
Cou.etr, 58 NE 2d 417 (1944). Inuinors v. Lazensy, op. cit. 
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It has been brought out in testimony in court that the 
m lie detector as an aid to the investigator, while not in- 
fallible, is more accurate than eye-witness testimony; 
that the examiner requires much experience, absolute 
integrity, a general knowledge of business and police 
methods, and very high general qualifications.'® In other 
words, the examiner must possess education, training, 
and experience. In addition, he must have an understand- 
: ing of and belief in the democratic ideal of the dignity 
of man. 

As you are well aware, there is no such thing as a 
“lie detector.” There is a machine which, when operated 
by a trained man, will help detect deception. The lie 
detector is a mechanical instrument used as a diagnostic 
aid. Its validity rests almost wholly upon the com- 
petency and integrity of the operator. A comparison 
may be made to the x-ray which, in and of itself, is rather 
meaningless without competent interpretation. 

The examiner must understand what impels false 
admissions of guilt. He also must be aware of the human 
mind in all its weaknesses, vulnerability, strength and 
impregnability. He must be aware of what happens to 
the human mind when subjected to certain situations. He 
must be aware that what may be physical and/or mental 
abuse to one person may not be so to another. 

It is generally agreed that one of the two greatest 
sources of error in lie-detector examinations is the un- 


® MicHIGAN v. Davis, 72 NW 2d 269 (1955). 





600 B.C. The ordeal of the balance. In India suspects were 
weighed to determine whether they had told the truth. The 
suspect sat at one end of a large scale, and a counter-balance 
at the other end was adjusted carefully. Exact balance was 
shown by the flow of water in a groove in the cross-beam. 
The accused then stepped out, listened to a judge deliver an 
oration to the balance, and got back in. If he were found 
lighter than before, he was acquitted! (A long sermon should 
have freed the accused, for metabolic research today shows 
that the human body undergoes a constant loss of weight.) 
(From Mulbar, Harold: Interrogation. Courtesy of the Police 
Department of the City of Chicago. ) 
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qualified examiner. There is no good reason to condone 

the unqualified, providing the criteria for qualified exam- 

iners can be determined and adherence to these criteria 

maintained. 

II. The subject has the right to be determined fit for 
examination. 

The second greatest source of error in lie-detector 
examination is the unfit subject. Psychopaths, psycho- 
pathic liars, persons suffering from “circumscribed am- 
nesia,” persons suffering from cardiovascular dysfunc- 
tioning, mental defectives, those who have been incar- 
cerated for a long period, are unfit for lie-detector exam- 
ination.'® Some of these the examiner may not recognize 
until he has worked with them for some time. However, 
the examiner should be able to recognize as unfit for 
lie-detector examination those persons who have been 
subjected to physical abuse or to psychological abuse. 
The examiner when in doubt should request physical, 
neurological, or psychological examination of the subject. 

The courts in considering the admissibility into evi- 
dence of lie-detector tests have recognized that such 
factors as— 
tension, psychological abnormalities, 
mental abnormalities, unresponsiveness in a lying or guilty 


mental nervousness, 


 Fiocu, Maurice: Limitations of the Lie-Detector, Journal 
of Criminal Law, Criminology, Police Science, 40:651-3 (Ja-F 
1950). 
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subject account for 25% of the failures in the use of the lie 

detector.17 
It has also been noted that there are— 

certain persons having some physiological or psychological 

abnormalities who would not react as would a normal person 

to the test.1§ 

Many lie-detector errors and inconclusive tests are the 
result of the acceptance by qualified examiners of sub- 
jects who are unfit for any testing because of the treat- 
ment to which they have been subjected by the police 
prior to the lie-detector tests. It appears to be a consensus 
among examiners that a lie-detection test is most suc- 


* LEEks v. OKLAHOMA, op. cit. 
* MICHIGAN V. Davis, op. cit. 


Photographic Filters Can 
Mask the True Picture 


Film is more sensitive to certain colors than the eye. It 
is necessary to use filters to obtain an exact reproduction 
of the gray values in a scene. A filter lightens its own color 
and darkens everything else. If yellow is photographed 
against blue, and a yellow filter is used, the yellow becomes 
lighter and the blue darker. If red is on green and a red 
filter is used, the red becomes white and the green becomes 
black. If a green filter is used, the green becomes white, and 
the red becomes black. 

In the upper left figure a red filter was used. In the uppef 
right figure a green filter was used. The lower figure is the 
normal color exposure of the same subject. (Courtesy, 
Brooks Institute of Photography. From Houts, Marshall: 

From Evidence to Proof.) 


cessful if made before extensive accusation of the sub 
ject elsewhere.’® Intensive interrogation based on con 
stant accusations of guilt render a subject unfit for a lie 
detector examination as does physical abuse of t 
subject. A confession obtained as a result of such treat 
ment is inadmissible.*° 


* See Levitt, EucEene E.: Scientific Evaluation of the Lie-Deé 
tector. Iowa Law Review, 
Frep E.: Some Avoidable Lie-Detector Mistakes. Journal Crimi 
Law, Criminology, Police Science, 40:701-5 (Mr-Ap 1950) 
TroviLLo, Pau: What the Lie-Detector Can’t Do. Journal Cri 
inal Law, Criminology, Police Science, 32:(My-Je 1941). 

* BRUNER v. CoLorapo, 156 P 2d 111 (1945). Ixvrors 
Letrricn, op. cit. Prince v. Texas, op. cit. Contrast Onto 
COLLETT, op. cit. 





40:440-58 (Spring 1955). Insagy 
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Ill. The subject has the right to be informed of the 
reason for the lie-detector test. 


The subject has a right to know why he is being 

interrogated. This concept is inherent in our administra- 
tion of criminal justice and is a reaffirmation of the 
essential principles of the common law. It may be in- 
ferred from Amendment VI to the Constitution of the 
United States which states in part, “In all criminal 
prosecutions, the accused shall enjoy the right . . . to 
be informed of the nature and cause of the accusa- 
tion... .” 
Informing a subject as to the reason for the lie-detector 
examination usually occurs prior to the time when the 
subject meets the operator. It is another of those situa- 
tions over which the operator has no specific control. 
However, this point cannot be overlooked in discussing 
the rights of the subject since the operator and subject 
could discuss the reason for the examination in the con- 
yersation preliminary to the test. 


IV. The subject has a right to have an explanation of 
the lie-detector machine and what it does. 


The subject’s reaction to the machine may indicate 
how the interview should be conducted and how the 
subject should be handled. It assists the examiner in 
determining the subject's attitude toward the entire test. 
Such explanation will allay fear of pain and might do 
away with nervousness.”! 

In a court review of whether a confession was volun- 
tary or not, the explanation of the machine and what it 
does and the manner in which it was given by the op- 
erator would be significant and highly pertinent.” 


™"See Rem, Joun E. and Artuur, Ricnarp O.: Behavior 
Symptoms of Lie-Detector Subjects, Journal Criminal Law, Crim- 
inology, Police Science, 44:104-8 (My-Je 1953). 

* Onto v. CoLLETT, op. cit. 


V. The subject has the right to consent to the lie-de- 
tector test. 


It has been ruled that a person cannot be compelled 
to take a lie-detector test without his consent.2* Obtain- 
ing answers to questions and recording these answers 
on the polygraph should be done only after consent is 
given by the subject. A lie detector employed without 
consent is being used illegally, even though the apparatus 
is not in operation when the statements are made.”4 
Statements obtained by the use of the lie detector with- 
out consent are inadmissible, although they may be sub- 
stantially the same as other statements made by the 
defendant to the police.*® 

In the case of Ittrnots v. HErReENs, the court ruled that 
the unauthorized use of the lie detector is a— 


flagrant violation of rights. . . . If either a confession or a 
plea of jguilty is caused by illegal and coercive conduct on 
the part of law-enforcement officials, the conviction cannot 
stand.26 


The Constitutional privilege against self-incrimination 
must be observed (Fifth and Fourteenth Amendments ). 


VI. The subject has the right to refuse to submit to 
the lie-detector test. 


In the case of Minnesota v. KOLANDER,”* as grounds 
for a new trial, the defendant claimed it was an error to 
permit the state to show he had refused to submit to a 
lie-detector test. In this case, the state conceded that 


* Missouri v. Co.e, 188 SW 2d 43 (1945). 

* I~iinots v. Smms, 69 NE 336 (1946). 

* Tbid. 

*Tiumois v. HEmENs, 122 NE 2d 231 (1954). In this case, 
however, the pleas were not deemed the product of the illegal 
conduct of the law-enforcement officials, although the unauthor- 
ized use of the lie detector was one of the bases for the appeal. 

* MINNESOTA Vv. KOLANDER, 52 NW 2d 458 (1952). 





The spectrophotometer utilizes the physical properties of 
absorption spectra and measures the intensity of light passing 
through the specimen material. The material is put in a sol- 
vent and placed in a test tube. Known wave lengths of light— 
separated from other wave lengths by a diffraction grating— 
are then passed through it and the amount of light absorbed 
is measured. This is computed by assigning a mark of one 
hundred to a clear test tube and then reducing the gradient 
numerically by the amount of light stopped or absorbed by 
the test tube material. As the various wave lengths are meas- 
ured, a graph is plotted so that a curve develops. This is then 
compared with known curves, worked out in advance and 
on file; and a qualitative identification can be made. 

For example, a graph worked out on an unknown sub- 
stance is searched against the file until the strychnine graph 


is pulled. The two graphs are identical; hence, the unknown 
substance is identified as strychnine. 

The spectrophotometer is employed on organic materials— 
the carbon compounds. It can be used as an accurate means 
of determining blood alcohol. Inks, papers, dyes, cosmetics 
and fibers can all be examined and compared with it. 

The spectrophotometer and the spectrograph may be used 
to supplement each other. The graphs of two specimens of 
paint may be worked out on the spectrophotometer for their 
organic components. Specimens from the same sources may 
then be run on the spectrograph to identify their inorganic 
elements. If the graphs from the spectrophotometer are iden- 
tical and the spectrograms the same, then the case for prob- 
able common origin is strengthened. (Courtesy, Beckman 
Instruments, Inc., Fullerton. From Houts, Marshall: From 
Evidence to Proof.) 
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the results of the lie-detector test would not be admissi- 
ble, but contended that it could nonetheless be shown 
that the defendant refused to take the test, “since re- 
fusal is evidence of a consciousness of guilt similar to 
evidence of flight.” With this the court did not agree and 
stated: 


There was no explanation to the jury of the operation or 
effect of a lie detector. It was not even shown what type 
of test the defendant refused to submit to. The impact 
upon the minds of the jurors of a refusal to submit to 
something which they might well assume would effectively 
determine guilt or innocence, under these conditions, might 
well be more devastating than a disclosure of the results of 
such test, if given after a proper foundation showing how the 
apparatus functioned. . . . It was a prejudicial error to per- 
mit such refusal of the defendant to submit to a lie-detector 
test to be shown.?8 


It has been held improper for the prosecution to at- 
tempt to rehabilitate the credibility of a complaining 
witness by asking him on redirect examination if he had 
voluntarily submitted to a lie-detector test during the 
investigation of the crime. The court submitted that: 


It was not fair to place the defendants in the entrapped 
position that required them at their peril either to pursue 
the inquiry as to the nature of the results of the test or to 
be damned by the adverse impressions which would be ex- 
pected to flow from their failure to do so. Practical effect of 
the admission of the testimony . . . was to allow by inference, 


* Tbid. 





Pulling a donkey’s sooted tail. Ancient India developed a 
psychological test to determine criminal guilt. A donkey was 
placed alone in a dimly lit room, its tail covered with soot. 
Criminal suspects were told to enter this room one by one 
and pull the donkey’s tail, and that the guilty one would be 
betrayed by the donkey’s braying. Subsequently an examiner 
inspected the hands of each suspect for evidence of soot. It 
was supposed that the guilty person, anxious to avoid detec- 
tion, would not touch the animal's tail, and thus he would 
be the only suspect with clean hands! (From Mulbar, Har- 
old: Interrogation. Courtesy of the Police Department of the 
City of Chicago. ) 





the admission of damaging evidence that would not have 

been equally admissible had it been submitted directly.29 

Testimony in court that a witness had refused to take 
a lie-detector test has been permitted for impeachment 
purposes only, because the witness had put facts in issue 
which could be rebutted only by evidence of the re- 
fusal.*° However, objection has been sustained in court 
to the question asked of a defendant, “Are you willing 
to undergo a lie-detector test?”*! 

It would seem that reference during a trial to willing- 
ness or unwillingness of the subject to submit to lie- 
detector examination has been generally held to be 
prejudicial error. 

VII. The subject must not be compelled to undergo pro- 
longed questioning. 

A confession is inadmissible as involuntary when the 
defendant is subjected to a lie-detector test for long 
periods of time** or to several lie-detector tests covering 
a long period of time.** 

In considering a case where during a fifteen-hour poly- 
graph session the defendant was called vile names, ac- 
cused of killing his wife, threatened with violence, given 
neither food nor rest nor opportunity to answer the call 
of nature, but repeatedly advised that the inquisition 
would continue until the defendant gave the examiner 
what he was after, the court stated: 

Continued and persistent questioning and accusations to 
the point of exhaustion of a defendant may be just as effectual 
in obtaining a confession as threats, promises, or physical 
abuse.34 

It was noted by the court that prior to the lie-detector 
examination, the subject had been interrogated by the 
police for days. 

Where confessions were secured after the defendant 
was held incommunicado for more than sixty hours, had 
been repeatedly questioned by the police, subjected to 
four lie-detector tests, and finally questioned continu- 
ously for eight hours, the court ruled that if the defend- 
ant contends— 

that it was this incessant questioning, threats and fear which 

caused him to make the statement, he should have been per- 

mitted to show all the circumstances surrounding his ques- 
tioning by (the operator) including the nature and extent 
of the questioning.35 
The foregoing statement referred to the ruling of the 
lower court that questions asked by a lie-detector exam- 
iner were inadmissible. The statement indicates that such 
testimony is admissible where it tends to determine the 
voluntariness of the confession. 
The case of CaLirornia v. Newson*® is interesting in 


* Kaminski et al. v. Forma, 63 S 2d 339 (1953). 
” Minnesota v. De ZELER, 41 NW 2d 313 (1950). 
" CALIFORNIA V. FREDEEN, 224 P 2d 849 (1950). 

* BRUNER V. COLORADO, op. cit. 

* I-Linors v. LETTRICH, op. cit. 

“ BRUNER Vv. COLORADO, op. cit. 

* ILuinots v. LETTRICH, op. cit. 

* CALIFORNIA V. Newson, 230 P 2d 618 (1951). 
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This model is an engineering achieve- 
ment combining for the first time sec- 
tionalized components and complete 
A.C. operation in portable units. 


regard to the testimony concerning repudiated confes- 
sions which followed as a result of alleged prolonged lie- 
detector interrogation. Although the admissibility of the 
testimony of the prosecution’s witness was the principal 
question of the appeal, the evidence concerning the cir- 
cumstances under which the alleged confessions were 
made were highly conflicting and the truth and genu- 
ineness of them was a major issue before the jury. The 
defendant maintained that his statements made during 
the lie-detector test were not confessions and were er- 
roneously admitted as such. Although the court did not 
rule on the question of the treatment of the statements 
of the subject during the lie-detector test as confessions, 
the manner of the conduct of the test was covered and 
the defendant alleged the lie-detector examiner— 
started questioning over and over and stopped the machine 
and started it again and started questioning over and over 
.. . he kept pounding his finger in my face and kept telling 
me I killed those people and I kept telling him I didn’t. . . . 
After he couldn’t get nothing out of me he stopped, and 
then he started up again and the same thing over and over. 
.. . Finally he made me mad and I said “All right, I killed 
somebody, does that make you feel better?” And he turned 
red in the face and he turned around and shook his head 


* Ibid. In Coss v. Kentucky, 101 SW 2d 418 (1936), the court 
stated: “A confession voluntarily made by an accused is admis- 
sible and even in response to a question, if the questioning is not 
persisted in to the extent of bringing pressure to bear on the 
accused to confess in order to escape being plied with questions.” 
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A.C. MODEL 22499 DECEPTOGRAPH 


C.&. Stoelting Co. 424 N. HOMAN AVE, CHICAGO 24, ILL. 


To meet the expanding use and 
acceptance of lie detection instru- 
ments and techniques in law en- 
forcement and commerce, Stoelting 
has developed extremely sensitive 
equipment. Portable or Desk Model 
Deceptographs featuring sectional- 
ized components, A.C. operation, 
high sensitivity and superb quality 


are available. Write for details. 


and he walked out the door and after that there was a 
room full of reporters and different photographers.37 


It is evident from the cases discussed herein as well as 
from the testimony quoted above that the examiner must 
be fully aware of the passage of time and be judicious 
and temperate in the language he employs as well as 
his gestures. 

In contrast to a fifteen hour polygraph examination 
and a series of tests as reported above, in the case of 
Gasway v. TExas,*® the court declared: 


While it was brought out by the appellant’s counsel that 
the lie-detector test showed conclusively the appellant was 
lying, we must view the evidence of the test just as we would 
any other type of questioning in order to ascertain whether 
the confession which followed was voluntary. The period of 
the test covered two hours and fifteen minutes of which time 
forty-eight minutes was consumed in questioning and the 
remainder of the time was spent in rest periods between 
periods of questioning. No pain was shown to have been 
inflicted upon the appellant, and he cooperated in taking 
the test. At the conclusion thereof, the party went to lunch. 
Following lunch, questioning was resumed and fifteen minutes 
later, the appellant indicated a willingness to confess... . 

The appellant contends that sixty-three minutes of inter- 
mittent questioning should be held to be “long and uninter- 
rupted questioning” which would vitiate the confession which 
followed. The court does not agree.3® 


* Gasway v. Texas, 248 SW 2d 942 (1952). 
*® Gasway v. TEXAS, op. cit. 
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Showing the recorded results at different pressure levels—120 mm down to 20 mm. In this case the optimum op- 

erating cuff pressure is from 60 to 80 mm, although a satisfactory recording probably could be obtained as 

low as 40 mm. Produced on a Berkeley Psychograph, which has a wide range of sensitivity. (From Lee, Clar- 
ence D.: The Instrumental Detection of Deception.) 








In Cauirornia Vv. Hiits,*° it was brought out that the 
lie-detector test lasted about two hours. Officers were not 
present, but at intervals were given reports as to its 
progress. Following the test, Hills told officers he had 
killed his wife. On appeal, he claimed the confession 
should not have been admitted into evidence as it was 
not freely and voluntarily made. The court, on consider- 
ing the circumstances of the confession along with other 
factors, denied a rehearing. 

The courts tend to judge whether or not an interroga- 
tion was prolonged on the facts of each case. The basic 
rule depends upon consideration of those conditions 
which might tend to induce the subject to give a false 
confession in order to terminate the interrogation. 


VIII. The subject should not be exposed to oral vilifi- 
cation or abuse. 


From the record in the case of Wisconsin v. DE Harr,*! 
the court considered evidence that the operator had used 
profane language in telling the defendant to tell the 
truth, some of which was denied by the operator. But, 
said the court, there was “nothing to show that this con- 
versation with the defendant was coercive in manner or 
content.” 

The behavior of an examiner who indulges in obscene 
language or oral vilification or abuse is of no credit to 
the profession, and it is possible such language under 
certain circumstances might be deemed at some time 
coercive, thus vitiating a confession. The deportment, 
manner, and language of the examiner should be such 
that it cannot be made grounds for an appeal.** 


IX. The subject must not be exposed to physical abuse. 


Physical abuse as already noted above may include 
prolonged questioning, lack of rest, lack of food, denial 
of opportunity to take care of physical needs.4* There 
are, however, other factors which may constitute physical 
abuse. In the case of Onto v. CoLett,** the court con- 


“ Cauirornia v. Hits, 185 P 2d 11 (1947). 

“ Wisconsin v. DE Hart, 8 NW 2d 360 (1943). 
“ See also BRUNER v. COLORADO, op. cit. 

* Ibid. 

“ Onto v. CoLLETT, op. cit. 


sidered that the polygraph room was well-furnished; 
chairs were comfortable; the room was properly venti- 
lated; the polygraph explained to the defendant; and the 
occupants of the room could be seen and heard from the 
outside but the room was not transparent from the inside. 
In view of all of the above facts, the confession was held 
voluntary although the defendant had had nothing to eat 
from breakfast (7:00-8:00 A.M.) until after 7:00 P.M., 
did not leave the polygraph room during the day, and 
claimed he was threatened orally by the operator. 
Physical abuse then would appear to cover the fur- 
nishings of the room, its ventilation, the demeanor of 
the operator, his language and gestures, as well as the 
obvious physical needs of the subject. 
It has been held that the third degree commonly asso- 
ciated with physical violence— 
also includes conduct which overcomes the prisoner’s normal 
ability to resist, whether accomplished by physical or mental 
fatigue, fear, threats or promises. The practice of the third 
degree has . . . resulted in as many improper acquittals as 
it has improper convictions. The practice of anything that 
can be characterized as the “third degree” should be so care- 
fully avoided that even to suggest in a court that it has been 
employed will be recognized as ridiculous and unfounded.45 
Does the distance traveled to take a lie-detector test 
have any bearing on the admissibility of the confession 
that may follow the taking of the test? Would long dis- 
tances constitute physical abuse? 








The fact that a defendant was transported to cities 
where facilities for lie-detector tests are available does 
not render a confession, made after return to the jail 
in the county where the offense occurred, inadmissible as 
involuntary other things being proper.*® 

The courts though have taken cognizance of the treat- 
ment of the subject as to his physical needs on a 173-mile 
trip to the lie-detector test,*7 as well as the continued 
questioning of the subject by officers and prosecuting 
attorneys during a 280 mile trip to a lie-detector test.** 


* Ibid. 

* HENSON v. Texas, 266 SW 2d 864 (1954). 

“ Onto v. CoLLETT, op. cit. 

“Prince v. Texas, op. cit. See also LEEKs v. OKLAHOMA, Of. 
cit. Gasway v. TEXas, op. cit. 
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From this it may be inferred that the physical 
treatment during the trip as well as the conversa- 
tions and the demeanor of the officers may be con- 
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DEGREE OF 


REACTION 





sidered important in court as to whether the confes- 
sion which follows the lie-detector test is voluntary 


L\ 








or not. But the operator has no control over the 
treatment accorded to the subject during the trip. 
He can, if not employed by a public agency, as an 
expert refuse to examine a subject who has been 








mishandled. 


X. The subject must not be exposed to mental or 
psychological abuse. 


What constitutes psychological abuse? 
A statement such as “You can lie to us but you 








cannot lie to this machine” has been held to be no 
more than an admonition to tell the truth.*® 
In the case of Printer v. Mississrppr,®® it was al- 





leged that prior to the execution of the confession, 





the defendant had been subjected to influences 
which “incited him to fear,” and that these remained 
with him when he signed the confession. These fears 
were aroused while en route to the jail. A member 





of the arresting party, who was not addressing the £ 





defendant, brought into the conversation “the exist- 
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ence of a ‘machine that would read your mind’ and 
produce other physiological reactions.” When asked 
what influence this statement made upon him, the 
defendant testified, “It scared me.” In this case the 


Q indicates point at which question was asked 








court decided that— 


his fear was not of the machine but of its capacity to 
elicit the truth. It was therefore a fear of the truth and 
its consequences. A desire to anticipate by voluntary dis- 
closure the supposed revelations of a “lie-detector” has 
its origin in the mind and conscience of the defendant 


a 


DURATION | 





Short Long 





and is not an “undue influence.” 


It is evident that an ignorant person might have 
superstitious fears concerning the machine, which if 
played upon, could constitute psychological abuse. 








It is entirely conceivable that the courts would take 
cognizance of such approach to obtaining a confes- 
sion.5! 
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There has been a recent civil case on appeal from a 
court of appeals in which the question was raised of the 
psychological effects of the lie-detector test on the 
physical well-being of the subject.5? In a hit and run 


“ PENNSYLVANIA V. Hippce, 3 A 2d 353 (1939). 

“ PiInTER v. Mississippi, 34 SO 2d 723 (1948). 

*In McNass v. U.S., 318 US 332 (1943), the court noted 
that convictions in federal and state courts, based upon confes- 
sions “secured by repeated questioning of ignorant and unedu- 
cated persons in whose minds the powers of the officers were 
greatly magnified” have been set aside on Constitutional grounds. 
See also Prince v. Texas, op. cit. Whether a confession is volun- 
tary, “it is the duty of the court to determine after careful con- 
sideration of the age, situation, and character of the accused and 
the circumstances under which they are made.” McApory v. 
ALABAMA, 62 Ala 154 (1879). 

® Toru v. STANDARD On, 113 NE 2d 81 (1953). 


ence D.: The Instrumental Detection of Deception.) 


accident case, the plaintiff acquiesced to a request of the 
police to submit to a lie-detector test, although he was 
informed by his employer’s attorney he did not have to 
do so, but it would aid the position of his employer if 
there were a claim growing out of the accident. It was 
claimed in court that, after questioning by the police and 
after the lie-detector test, the subject was in a highly 
nervous state, smoked incessantly, was restless, had fre- 
quent spells of sobbing and crying which continued un- 
til he suffered a stroke and paralysis of his right side. 
Since he had taken the test to protect the position of his 
employer, a claim was filed with the Industrial Accident 
Commission that the stroke and paralysis were incurred 
in and arose out of his employment. The court took 
cognizance of the fact that the lie-detector test lasted 
four minutes; eleven questions were asked, and at its 


Analytical aspects of the blood pressure reaction curve. (From Lee, Clar- 
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conclusion the policeman operating the machine told 
the subject the charts indicated he had not told the truth. 
Since the subject had never suffered from high blood 
pressure before the police investigation and lie-detector 
test, an expert witness testified that such an examination 
probably did cause an increase in the subject's blood 
pressure and this was the basis of the claim. 

According to the court: 

. . . the plaintiff's claim that his disability is an injury caused 

by the investigation and examination of the police and the 

use of the lie-detector test is, under the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act, unsupported, and that such disability is not 
compensable. 
The dissenting opinion, however, stated that the injury 
was incidental to the employment and noted “a medical 
doctor testified there was a ‘direct causal relationship 
between the claimant’s experiences with the police and 
his subsequent affliction.’ ”®* 

The case is cited here to call attention to the psycho- 
logical effects of the lie-detector test and treatment 
leading up to the test, which in turn may give rise to 
undesirable physical effects. Of course, the effects would 
vary with the background, sensitivity, emotional balance, 
and education of the subject. We all know that the 
psyche can influence the physical well-being of a person. 
We all have heard of psychosomatic ailments. Psycho- 
logical abuse, therefore, can lead to a physical break- 
down. 

It may be emotionally repugnant for us to accept the 
idea of the use of the “lie-detector” as a “brainwashing” 
device. However, if we view the matter coldly we can 
recognize the possibilities. Consider the facts from the 
case of Ituinors v. Lerrricu, previously cited. 

The defendant testified he was advised by a police 
officer— 


that he would have to submit to a lie-detector test. This 
officer outlined the crime and then asked the defendant a 
series of questions. The defendant testified that the test was 
given to him four times and each time before the questions 
were asked, the officer related the details of the crime to 
him; that the officer became angry, “made passes at him,” 
threatened him and told him to admit the crime and get it 
over with; that he became frightened and finally said, “All 
right, I did it.” The officer then again related the details to 
him a fifth time before taking a written statement from him 
at 1:15 A.M. At 3:15 A.M. he was questioned by the State’s 
attorney in the presence of several witnesses and at 5:00 A.M. 
they took him to the scene to go through a re-enactment of 
the crime in the presence of 150 spectators, reporters, pho- 
tographers and police officers. (Reversed and remanded. ) 


The term “brainwashing” which has become common- 
place, could be applied to the procedure quoted above. 
“Brainwashing,” recently called “menticide” (killing the 
mind ), sharpens the internal conflict between reason and 
emotion; plays on the irrational child lying hidden in the 
unconscious; hypnotizes us by these means. We see these 
techniques used in advertising, in political campaigns, 
in fact, in all propaganda, and on a different level in the 


® Ibid. 


lie-detector examination. In the case previously cited, 
the operator outlined the details of the crime before each 
of the four lie-detector tests; threatened the subject; told 
him to admit the crime and get it over with; and then 
prior to the written statement, the operator related the 
details of the crime a fifth time. The continued repeti- 
tion, the threats, the lateness of the hour, all combined to 
break down the mind of the subject. There was a com- 
plete lack of objectivity and scientific integrity in this 
type of procedure. Such a procedure is alien to the 
principles of democratic justice. 

The dividing line between legitimate interrogation 
and “brainwashing” can be a very nebulous one. It be- 
hooves the competent operator to be well aware of his 
encroachment into realms of the morally unacceptable. 

If the lie-detector examiner is to be accepted as a 
scientific expert in the interrogation of persons, he must 
be continually aware of a basic American concept—the 
dignity of man. His integrity as an objective seeker of 
the facts within the legal framework of a democratic 
society must not be prostituted to the attempted verifica- 
tion of foregone conclusions. 

The criminalist in the laboratory is not swayed in his 
examination of an object by a remark such as: “Here’s 
the bullet from the murderer’s gun.” The criminalist at- 
tacks the problem on the basis that here is a bullet. Was 
it fired from a particular weapon? His position as a 
criminalist is not lessened if he reports that examination 
indicates it was not fired from the particular weapon. 
The criminalist’s position is not lessened if he refuses to 
examine an object because it has been improperly han- 
dled and preserved or if it is incapable of examination. 

The lie-detector examiner in many respects is in the 
same situation as the criminalist. The “evidence” is 
brought to him for examination. He usually has no con- 
trol over it until it reaches his office—and maybe not 
even then. However, there is one important distinction 
between the subject of examination by the criminalist 
and the subject of examination by the lie-detector oper- 
ator: the subject of examination by the lie-detector 
operator is a human being. 

The subject in a lie-detector examination is a human 
being entitled to all the consideration any human being 
is accorded in our society. This is a broad, general state- 
ment, and we may or may not agree with it whole- 
heartedly, but I caution you that failure to abide by this 
generalization can do no less than bring discredit upon 
the use of the lie detector and the examiner. 

If we are to be regarded as scientific experts, it is our 
duty to see that subjects are not convicted except by 
competent and legitimate evidence. We must remem- 
ber that as representatives of law and justice, we must 
be fair and impartial. It is not the duty of the examiner 
to use his technique and skill to obtain a confession 
which will later be rendered void; it is not the duty of 
the examiner to lend himself and his machine to the 
examination of unfit subjects or subjects made unfit by 
previous treatment. All this brings the profession into 
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disrepute and prolongs the time when the examiner will 
gain scientific standing. Brutality, oral, physical, and 
psychological, during the test is no substitute for brains 
in conducting an examination. 

May I conclude by again calling to your attention that 
the lie detector is an instrument primarily designed to 
test the credibility of a witness. This is legally the func- 
tion of the jury. However, the jury can be assisted by 
expert opinion. But, in order for expert opinion to be 
admitted, the practice of examination must be above 
reproach. This means that the qualification of the opera- 
tor be established, that the condition of the subject at 
the time of the examination be established, and that the 
rights of the subject as a human being in a democracy 
have not been violated. 

The basic principles underlying the rights of the sub- 
ject may be summarized as follows: 

1. No person shall be compelled to accuse or to in- 
criminate himself. 

2. No person, by his real or alleged action, deprives 
himself of the rights of a human being. 

3. The subject should have voluntarily consented to 
the examination. 

4. The circumstances preceding, during, and subse- 
quent to examination must be such as to preclude the 
possibility of making the results unreliable. 

In view of the court opinions cited in this paper, the 
following list of positive actions for the polygraph exam- 
iner are submitted to the Academy for consideration. 
This list is based on court opinions, implied or explicit, 
and, if followed, will not only insure the rights of the 
subject, but will enhance the status of the examiner. 


DO’s for lie-detector examiners: 


1. Make certain the machine is in perfect operating 
condition. 
2. Check that interrogation room is 
a. well-ventilated 
b. properly lighted 
c. comfortably arranged 
d. soundproof 
e. free from interruptions 
f. free from distractions within the room such as 
gaudy pictures or anything which may take 
subject’s attention away from the test. 
3. Provide for one way screen for witnesses to see and 
hear (through reproducer ) the examination. 
. Provide for recording of entire examination. 
. Allow no one in room except subject. 
. Ascertain subject is fit for examination. 
. Obtain subject’s consent. 
. Have subject read and sign a “statement of release” 
worked out jointly with local bar association. 
9. Explain to subject the operation of the machine and 
the various parts that will be attached to him. 
10. Keep subject attached to machine only during in- 
terrogation. 
ll. Release subject from apparatus after each run. 


comnts Ot > 
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2. Allow opportunity for subject to take care of his 


physical needs: food, water, elimination. 

Ascertain all available information about the case 
before interrogation. 

Ascertain all available information about the subject 
before interrogation. 

Allow subject opportunity to talk. 

Be a good listener. 

Prepare questions carefully to avoid information 
about the case generally known. 

Keep number of questions for any one run to a mini- 
mum. 

Be polite, detached, considerate. 

Avoid making statements which can be interpreted 
as promises. 


21. Avoid language which may be interpreted as threat- 


ening. 


. Avoid gestures which may be interpreted as menac- 


ing. 

Control your temper. 

Avoid showing prejudice or bias. 

Observe the passage of time so as not to prolong the 
interrogation. 


CASES CITED 


The list of cases cited and discussed were selected from 
among the many cases pertaining to the lie detector, as 


they seemed to be particularly pertinent to this paper. 
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en The American Bar Foundation Survey of the 


Administration of Criminal Justice’ 


Eprror’s Note: The American Bar Foundation of the 
American Bar Association has launched a survey of the ad- 
ministration of criminal justice in the United States on an 
unprecedented scale. Nothing of its size and scope has 
been attempted before. Neither before nor since the Na- 
tional Commission on Law Observance and Enforcement 
was appointed by President Hoover and began its work 
in 1929 (culminating in the noted Wickersham Reports) has 
there been launched a more significant undertaking in the 
field of criminal justice administration. 

The Survey recognizes at the outset the strategic role of 
police administration in the total picture and intensive re- 
search attention will be directed to problems that inhibit the 
more rapid development of a professional caliber of police 
service. These will include the restrictions imposed on law 
enforcement which, rather than preserving a reasonable bal- 
ance between the preservation of individual liberty ard. the 
interest of society in protecting itself from the depredations 
of crime, weight the scales in favor of the criminal—and 
other conditions, including inadequate pay, lack of oppor- 
tunities for training, and insecurity of tenure, all of which 
have an obviously depressing effect upon the efficiency of 
any police organization. 

Every police administrator in the United States and his 
command personnel at least, should read the following study 
of this operation which is already under way so that they 
may give to field research teams the best possible coopera- 
tion. 


URING 1953, the Special Committee on the Admin- 
D istration of Criminal Justice of the American Bar 
Association commenced the task of preparing plans for 
a research and study project that holds the promise of 
becoming one of the most significant and far-reaching 
activities ever undertaken by the organized bar. De- 
scribed as a survey of the administration of criminal jus- 
tice in the United States, the project contemplates a study 
of the actual operations of the system of criminal justice 
in representative state and federal jurisdictions through- 
out the nation. 

This is not legal research in the sense in which the term 
is ordinarily understood by lawyers. Rather, it is research 
directed towards an examination of the law in action in 
the field of criminal justice. As such, it will extend be- 
yond a study of codes and statutes, beyond judicial de- 
cisions or the compilation of statistics. It will include 
these things, of course, but primarily the project will 
rest upon study and examination of the institutions of 
criminal justice in operation, their inter-relationships and 


* An official news release based upon an address by Honorable 
Warren Olney III, Assistant Attorney General of the United States, 
delivered before a recent annual convention of the International 
Association of Chiefs of Police. 


Ot 


the part played in them by public officers, members of 
the bar, the judiciary and those charged with the re- 
sponsibility of dealing with the convicted offender. 

Of these institutions none is more important nor faced 
with more serious problems than the police systems of 
the United States. It is upon the police of both state and 
federal jurisdictions that the whole processes of law 
enforcement depend and in whose hands rests the pri- 
mary responsibility of preserving law and order in cir- 
cumstances which all too often carry great personal haz- 
ards and a tremendous measure of personal sacrifice. In 
carrying the burden of preserving a free society against 
its lawless members the police organizations of this coun- 
try have been burdened by an infinite variety of re- 
strictions, the combined interference of the well-inten- 


tioned but impractical with those who seek to subvert | 


order, and the task of combatting large criminal enter- 
prises on the most uneven terms. This has posed a con- 
tinuing challenge little understood and less appreciated 
by the public. 

Under our form of government the concept of limited 
police authority is inherent. It is essential to the preser- 
vation of individual rights and a decent society. Too fre- 
quently, however, the restrictions imposed on law en- 
forcement, rather than preserving a reasonable balance 
between the preservation of individual liberty and the 
interest of society in protecting itself from the depreda- 
tions of crime, weight the scales in favor of the criminal. 

Beyond this issue, however, which is an area that has 
been marked by more controversy than good sense, there 
are other conditions which affect the police where cor- 
rection and improvement are subject to little, if any, 
question. These are the conditions of inadequate pay, 
lack of opportunities for training, and insecurity of ten- 
ure, all of which have an obviously depressing effect 
upon the efficiency of any police organization. There has 
been great progress in this field, progress that has come 
hand in hand with the growth of the idea that police 
service should and ultimately must be regarded as a 
profession. Most of this progress, however, has not come 
from the interested efforts of the public but rather from 
the police themselves. Through the International Asso- 
ciation of Chiefs of Police and the many other associa- 
tions of peace officers found throughout the land has 
come most of the stimulus for the development of every- 
thing from modern crime detection techniques to civil 
service systems which make it possible for a police officer 
to serve his community free of those influences which 
often make it impossible for him to enforce the law. 
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If we assume that wide and interested public under- 
standing of these problems will lead to their solution, 
anything that can focus the attention of our citizens upon 
them and enlist their support for the correction of the 
deficiencies, which are criticized more often than they 
are removed, will serve the best interests of law enforce- 
ment. It is to this end that the survey of the administra- 
tion of criminal justice by the American Bar Foundation 
will be directed. 

Preliminary plans for the survey are now complete. 
Through the generosity of the Ford Foundation, which 
provided the funds for the planning period, an additional 
grant has been made to the American Bar Foundation 
for the purpose of establishing a research staff which 
will launch the first field operations. Of necessity, the 
initial effort will be something of a pilot project con- 
ducted on a relatively small scale, through which the 
research organization will test its methods and acquire 
the administrative experience that are necessary pre- 
requisites for the conduct of any endeavor of this nature. 
In a very small sense, too, the survey project is an experi- 
ment; nothing of its size and scope has been attempted 
before. 

At this point, something should be said of the reasons 
which prompted the American Bar Association to under- 
take a work of such magnitude. Basically, these were 
stated by the late Justice Robert H. Jackson, first chair- 
man of the Special Committee on the Administration of 
Criminal Justice, in the following words: 


Our criminal procedure, as exhibited in many of our most pub- 
licized trials, is not creditable to our people or to our profession, 
and in less noticed day-to-day routine operation it is even less so. 
There is widespread doubt that existing criminal procedures can 
be relied upon either adequately to protect society, or to protect 
the individual accused. Meanwhile, public opinion of both Bar 
and Bench is formed upon what is seen of criminal trials on which 
its interest is focused by sensational publicity, while the marked 
improvements that have been made in civil procedures make little 
impression. Although nearly everyone agrees that our law-enforce- 
ment process is sadly deficient, there is no such general agree- 
ment as to just how it really is working and when and why it fails. 
Attempts to answer these questions have produced some useful 
crime studies, but most of them have been either local, limited to 
a specific class of offenses, or designed to support predetermined 
programs of reform. 


It is not enough to say that public attitudes arise from 
misapprehensions, as many of them do; it is no answer to 
attempt to shift the burden by criticizing the police, the 
courts, the press or the administrators of our prison 
systems. It is necessary, rather, to respond to the chal- 
lenge by a serious and coordinated nationwide effort to 
search for the causes of the deficiencies we deplore, to 
evaluate both the strength and the weakness of our sys- 
tem of criminal justice and to propose effective and prac- 
tical remedies where it is apparent they are required. 
These are the objectives of the survey project. 

At the outset, the Special Committee thought it desira- 
ble to fix the boundaries of the field of inquiry. As a start- 
ing point, it selected the commission of criminal offenses. 
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From this beginning it recommended that the study pro- 
ceed to follow the ensuing processes as they are admin- 
istered by the police, prosecuting officials and courts to 
the point of final determination, including probation, 
sentence and parole. Crime causation and prevention, 
motor vehicle traffic offenses and substantive criminal 
law problems were excluded primarily to keep work 
within manageable bounds, but also because research in 
these fields is more appropriate for disciplines other than 
the law and because it would duplicate the work of other 
groups and professional organizations like, for example, 
the model penal code project currently being undertaken 
by the American Law Institute. Within these limits, and 
extending to both state and federal jurisdictions, the area 
for study has been blocked out in four main divisions: 
the police function, the prosecution and defense of crim- 
inal actions, the criminal courts, and probation, sentence 
and parole. 

Within the first of these divisions, it is planned to con- 
duct a study of police systems in the United States, their 
administration, their functions and their problems. As in 
each of the other three fields of research, it is proposed 
to study the police function not only as such but, in addi- 
tion, with respect to its inter-relationships with the oth- 
ers. In this respect, the plan for the survey enters new 
ground not subject to much previous exploration. To the 
Special Committee this is considered essential since a 
significant amount of police practice and procedure is 
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directly influenced by the practices and procedures of 
the prosecutor’s office and by the courts. All of the insti- 
tutions of criminal justice, in fact, interact, one upon the 
other so that no one of them, even though they are ad- 
ministratively independent, can be observed understand- 
ingly without consideration of the effects of this inter- 
action. 

The prosecution and defense of criminal actions is a 
field of inquiry bearing most closely upon the interest 
and the responsibility of the bar. Study in this field will 
embrace not only the office of the prosecuting official 
and the procedures of criminal trial practice but also the 
function of the defense attorney, the office of public de- 
fender and the voluntary defender system. It should be 
noted here that there are few other places, if any, in the 
administration of criminal justice where lack of public 
understanding is more critical than it is with respect to 
the functions and the obligations of counsel for the de- 
fense. The proposed survey may well be an effective 
means through which this attitude may be corrected and 
respect stimulated for the constitutional right to repre- 
sentation by effective counsel. 

Study in the field of the criminal courts will include 
procedures, particularly appellate procedures and the 
increasingly troublesome overlapping of federal and state 
jurisdictions in the employment of extraordinary writs. 
It will also embrace examination of the grand jury and 
its functions, the selection and qualification of trial jurors 
and whatever judicial processes bear upon the system of 
criminal justice, including those which affect the other 
institutions and agencies which take part in its adminis- 
tration. 


The last division—probation, sentence and parole—was 
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included by the Special Committee within the scope of 
the survey not with any desire to explore the techniques 
and practices of custodial or probationary treatment but 
rather because the legal and administrative procedures 
in this field cannot be overlooked without running the 
risk of having the survey produce incomplete or distorted 
results. The offense with which an offender may be 
charged by a district attorney, for example, may be in- 
fluenced directly by the sentence he knows will follow 
conviction, by the probable disposition of the convicted 
defendant under the prevailing parole system or by his 
eligibility for probation. Similar considerations influence 
the judge when he approaches the problem of disposi- 
tion of the convicted offender. Experience may indicate 
that study of this subject should be on a broader basis. 
If so, there is no reason to doubt that the research organi- 
zation can call upon professional parole and probation 
societies and organizations, upon penologists and other 
qualified persons in this field for assistance and guidance 
to the end that the product of the survey will possess the 
accuracy and the reliability which its objectives demand. 





The survey plan calls for the establishment of a re-| 
search organization for the conduct of its operations. | 
Basically, the staff will consist of a headquarters group 
and field research teams. The direction of the project will | 
be the responsibility of four consultants, one for each of| 
the four principal divisions of the survey and each one a 
competent, professional expert in his field. They will be 
assisted by a director of field research, who will be re-| 
sponsible for the supervision of teams of field researchers} 
who will perform on-the-ground studies of the processes 
of the criminal law in action. Like the headquarters per | 
sonnel, the field researchers will be selected for their 
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competence and experience in one or more of the princi- 
pal divisions of research. It is not expected, for example, 
that a police department will be studied by an individual 
who does not have a solid grounding in police work and 
police administration, nor that a survey of criminal trial 
practice will be entrusted to a lawyer who has never 
borne the burden of preparing and trying a case. 

This is one of the basic principles which will govern 
the conduct of the survey—the principle that inquiries 
and studies in the field of the administration of criminal 
justice can best be done by those who have had some 
firsthand experience with the subject matter. As a result 
the project is not to be an inquiry conducted by the legal 
profession alone but a study, rather, which will endeavor 
to bring together all of those who are concerned in the 
administration of the system. Characteristically, most 
prior studies have been limited to the police alone or to 
the courts or to other single aspects of the administration 
of criminal justice without a proper regard for their mu- 
tual interdependence and their influences upon each oth- 
er. The police department bears a very intimate relation- 
ship with the office of the prosecutor. To evaluate the 
performance of a police organization without endeavor- 
ing to determine how it is influenced by the concurrent 
and sometimes conflicting activities of the prosecutor is 
to produce a picture which is out of focus and which 
can lead to more misunderstanding than no study at all. 

The reports of the field research teams will be the raw 
material produced by the survey. After these reports 
have been collated, supplemented with necessary legal 
research and organized into studies and reports by the 
headquarters staff, they will be prepared for publication 
so that the information and data collected may be given 
the widest dissemination to bar association, professional 
societies, legal scholars and all interested groups and 
Sm persons. As a final step, the Special Committee will pub- 
= lish a report or series of reports which will contain its 
$e findings and the recommendations which will embrace 
. its conclusions as to the remedial measures which ought 
to be undertaken throughout the nation to repair the de- 
fects which the study will have disclosed and to strength- 
en and maintain the positive values basic to the Ameri- 
can system of criminal justice. 

Although the most striking characteristic of the pro- 
# posed survey is its emphasis upon what have been called 

field research procedures which have been designed to 
discover and to report accurately the significant facts 
about the practices and procedures of the institutions 
and officers who apply the processes of the criminal law, 
the survey will rest upon a broader base. It will seek, 
for example, to enlist the assistance and the participation 
of professional groups having interests in each of its four 
hain fields; it will invite particularly the cooperation of 
bar associations, of law enforcement organizations, of 
judicial conferences, of public officers and of representa- 
tive groups of laymen who are active or interested in the 
problems of criminal justice. 
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Such cooperation and participation will have a two- 
fold purpose: first, to make available to the research staff 
the product of the great amount of investigation and 
study that has been undertaken in this field throughout 
the nation in order to avoid duplication of effort and to 
assign to qualified groups and individuals local or spe- 
cialized studies and research activities for which they 
may be specially qualified; and, second, to gain the ad- 
vantage of the experience, the techniques and the knowl- 
edge of those whose professional and practical skills are 
being employed in the administration of the system. 

In order to achieve this result, the research staff will 
carry out a liaison program through which it will en- 
deavor to reach all of those whose assistance will be 
needed. Of fundamental importance here in the opinion 
of the Special Committee is the necessity for making it 
unmistakably plain that the project is in no way planned 
as a fault finding expedition; it is not designed to provoke 
controversy, to assess blame or to generate public scan- 
dals. It is organized, rather, to conduct an objective, im- 
partial inquiry and study in its field of research, in which 
all groups and the public as a whole may join, confident 
that this endeavor is devoted not only to the discovery 
and correction of weaknesses but also to the preservation 
and the support of that which is good. 

Unfortunately, many of the investigations, studies and 
inquiries made in the past of the institutions and organi- 
zations charged with the administration of the system of 
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criminal justice have tended to describe this function of 
government in terms of its defects. Little attention has 
been given to its virtues. This has resulted in reform it is 
true, but at the same time there can be no doubt that it 
has led to the formulation of public and professional 
attitudes reflecting skepticism and lack of confidence in 
public justice which it has not entirely deserved. It is the 
view of the Special Committee on the Administration of 
Criminal Justice that the broad and impersonal factual 
study contemplated by the research project should pro- 
duce a more balanced result and that to achieve this ob- 
jective it must look to the assets as well as to the liabilities 
of the system. 

It has already been noted that the survey will be con- 
ducted in both state and federal jurisdictions. Obviously, 
however, it cannot be conducted in every county in 
every state nor in every federal district. Of necessity, 
representative states and representative jurisdictions with- 
in the states, as well as within the federal system, must 
be chosen pursuant to criteria which may be counted on 
to yield a valid sample of the whole. Thus far, such se- 
lection has been tentative both as to the limited area in 
which the survey's pilot project will be initiated and as 
to the jurisdictions which will make up the total of the 
places in which the program will be operated. After long 
consideration by the Special Committee it seemed most 
desirable to commit the problem of recommending the 
choice of jurisdictions to the research staff, subject to 
final approval by the Committee. With respect to the 
pilot project, this has in part been accomplished. 

The State of Wisconsin was selected as the first juris- 
diction within which field studies would be initiated. 
The survey staff selected Wisconsin because of its near- 


ness to the American Bar Center at Chicago, from which 
the project is being administered, and because the geo- 
graphic area of that state and the system of criminal 
justice there will not interpose the administrative prob- 
lems which will inevitably confront the survey in juris- 
dictions containing large and complex metropolitan areas, 
At the beginning of the work it will be necessary to test 
the methods to be used with the greatest care, to train 
field research personnel, and to acquire the operating 
experience which will be necessary to expand the survey 
to a nationwide effort. 

Those who have been selected to bear the responsibil- 
ity for the direction and operation of the survey are: 

The project director, who has been identified with the 
survey since its inception, is Arthur H. Sherry, now Pro- 
fessor of Law and Criminology at the University of Cali- 
fornia, formerly Chief Assistant Attorney General of 
California and, prior to that, Chief of the Criminal Sec- 
tion in the District Attorney's office at Alameda County. 

The Consultant in Police Administration is well known. 
He is O. W. Wilson, Dean of the School of Criminology 
at the University of California, formerly Chief of Police 
at Wichita, Kansas, and noted police administrator, 
author and consultant. 

Fred E. Inbau, Professor of Law at Northwestern 
University where he now conducts an annual institute 
for prosecuting attorneys, is the Consultant in Prosecu- 
tion and Defense. Professor Inbau was the former Di- 
rector of the Chicago Police Scientific Crime Laboratory 
and is well known for his outstanding work in the field 
of criminal law during the past thirty years. 

The consultant in the Criminal Courts is Benjamin E. 
Matthews of New York. Mr. Matthews, a practicing at- 





New York City—The Grand Drive on St. Nicholas Avenue. A mounted police patrol at 126th Street pursuing a fast driving 
team (Bettmann Archive). 
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jm torney, is a former Special Assistant Attorney General 
and former Chief Counsel for the New York Crime Com- 
mission. 











Sanford Bates, recently retired Commissioner of Institu- 
seem tions and Agencies of the State of New Jersey and a 
Mem former Director of Federal Prisons, serves as the Con- 
sultant in Probation, Sentence and Parole. 
a After the announcement was made that the survey 
sam ould be commenced in Wisconsin, an editorial was 
published in The Milwaukee Journal which accurately 
sums up the spirit and purposes which underlie the de- 
cision of the American Bar Foundation to undertake this 
great task. That editorial said: 






































People with titillating memories of the Kefauver crime com- 
Mittee hearings need not expect a repeat performance. That 
committee’s work did hasten this project; it dramatized some of 
the big chinks in the armor of law enforcement. But it ‘merely 
= mmpointed up, by contrast, the need for what this will be—drudging, 
Mummeunglamorous marshaling of all the facts with purely scientific 
intent and method. That will take, not a few weeks on TV, but 
live years hard digging in the field. 
The study will not praise, criticize or spell out remedies. It has 









































no axes to grind, no premises except that there is obviously great 
room for improvement and great lack of knowledge as a sound 
basis for improvement. It will simply establish the data for future 
use and guidance of lawyers, lawmakers, officials and the public. 


It is not possible, within the limits of this report, to do 
more than sketch the principal outlines of the survey 
project nor to touch upon all of the manifold complexi- 
ties involved in planning and carrying into execution a 
project so broadly conceived. The research organization 
that must be established to place it in operation will face 
problems whose proportions, large as they are, may in- 
crease instead of diminish as the work goes forward. But 
the subject of inquiry is so vast that it can be treated in 
no other way if progress toward the main objective—the 
improvement of criminal justice in the United States— 
is to be achieved. The risks are great, the burden of re- 
sponsibility is heavy but the opportunity for the local 
profession in the fulfillment of this task to make a lasting 
contribution to the public good and toward the realiza- 
tion of professional ideals provides us with the incentive 
to press forward regardless of the difficulties. 














Eprror’s Note: Confirming preliminary estimates, the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation revealed through the release of 
its Annual Uniform Crime Reports there was a slight decline 
in major crimes in the United States in 1955, the first reduc- 
tion in eight years. However, FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover 
described the decrease amounting to two-tenths of one per 
cent as “almost negligible when viewed in the light of the 
fact that this is the fourth consecutive year that the estimated 
number of crimes exceeded the 2,000,000 mark.” The score 
card that follows will prove of interest not only to police per- 
sonnel, but to ministers, lawyers, members of civic organiza- 
tions and all others throughout the country who recognize 
their responsibility in terms of youth welfare. 


Trend 


Major crimes numbered 2,262,450 in 1955, the fourth 
consecutive year above the 2-million mark. The 1955 esti- 
mate is two-tenths of 1% below the 2,267,250 such crimes 
estimated for 1954. 

The slight change marks the first decrease in eight 
years of comparable crime totals. Percentage increases 
since 1947 have ranged from 1.3 to 8.2. Thus, the negli- 
gible decrease in 1955 still leaves the total 18.7% above 
the 1947-54 eight-year annual average of 1,906,260. 

No change occurred in the murder class. The down- 
ward trend in three individual classes ranged from 0.9% 
to 14.7%. A sharp decrease of 14.7% in robberies was 
accompanied by a moderate decrease of 5.1% in burg- 
laries. Aggravated assaults (other than rapes) declined 
only slightly, 0.9%. The spread in percentage changes in 
the four classes showing increases was not so marked, 
from 1.5 to 5.9. Percentage increases from high to low 
are: rape, 5.9; auto theft, 5.2; negligent manslaughter 
(mostly traffic deaths ), 3.7; and larceny, 1.5. 


Population and Crime 


Population has increased 9% and crime has increased 
26% since 1950—the percentage increase in crime is almost 
three times that of population. Measuring crimes against 
units of population, the 1955 crime rate is 15.9% above 
the 1950 rate. (Crimes per 100,000 inhabitants in 1950 
numbered 1,187.8 as compared with 1,377.2 in 1955; the 
1950 population count was used for the 1950 rate and the 
population estimate for July 1, 1955, for the 1955 rate.) 


Crimes Against the Person 


There were 124,300 criminal attacks on persons in 
1955, or 470 more slain, maimed or violated than in 1954 
—a percentage increase of 0.4. Crimes against the person 
are: murder and nonnegligent manslaughter, negligent 
manslaughter, rape, and aggravated assault. 


The Moral Health of the Nation 


Criminal homicide consists of wilful and negligent 
killings which are treated separately in tabulations in 
this program. With (a) murder and nonnegligent man- 
slaughter and (b) manslaughter by negligence grouped, 
the total persons who died in 1955 at the hands of killers 
is 12,460 or 200 (1.6%) more than the 12,260 persons 
killed in 1954 by criminal acts. 

The 6,850 wilful killings (murder and nonnegligent 
manslaughter) in 1955 equaled the number in 1954, 
while killings by persons acting in a grossly negligent 
manner (manslaughter by negligence) numbered 5,610 
in 1955 or 3.7% above the 5,410 in 1954. Most of these 
negligent manslaughters are traffic fatalities but do not 
include all traffic deaths. 

Rapes increased 5.9%, the highest percentage increase 
recorded in any major crime class in 1955. The 19,100 
rapes in 1955 were 1,070 or 5.9% greater than the 1954 
figure. An analysis by 433 cities shows that forcible rapes 
increased 21.3% and statutory offenses declined 4.6%. 

Aggravated assaults numbered 92,740 or 800 (0.9%) 
fewer persons shot, stabbed, or otherwise feloniously 
assaulted than in 1954 (rapes are not included). 


Crimes Against Property 


These decreased 0.2% in 1955. Loss to robberies, bur- 
glaries, auto thefts and other larcenies was about $399 
million and about 57% of this amount was recovered, as- 
suming that the national experience was similar to the 
average for over 400 cities. 

Robberies, down 14.7%, still cost about $14 million or 


about the same as in 1954. This is due to an increase inf 


the average loss per robbery of $246 in 1955 as compared 
with $219 in 1954. The 57,490 armed and unarmed rob- 
beries in 1955 were 9,930 less than the 67,420 in 1954. In 
433 cities, all types of robberies, except bank robberies, 
decreased and this may be indicative of the robbery ex- 
perience nationally. 

Burglaries decreased 26,660 or 5.1% in 1955. The aver: 
age loss per burglary was $175, a dollar less than the 
1954 figure. The loss to burglars was about $86 million 
in 1955, $5 million less than 1954. 

Larcenies (except autos) increased 1.5% and at an 
average loss per offense of $70 the 1,360,980 larcenies in 
1955 involved property valued at about $95 million. 

Autos valued at about $203 million were stolen in 
1955. However, the high recovery rate for autos, about 
92% of the number stolen, cuts the unrecovered loss to 
a comparatively small figure. The 227,150 auto thefts in 
1955 were 11,210 or 5.2% more than the 1954 estimate. 
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Urban Crime Trends 


City crime decreased slightly, 0.8%. Crimes in the big- 
gest cities caused it. They were down 4.3% (Group I— 
over 250,000 inhabitants ). Their smaller neighbors were 
up 2.9% in 1955. 

The increase was about the same in the five city 
groups below Group I. The smallest increase, 2.0%, was 
in Group V (10,000-25,000 inhabitants ). The largest in- 
crease, 3.7%, was in Group VI (under 10,000). 

The trend was the same in each city group for four 
crimes: rape, robbery, burglary, and auto theft. Robbery 
and burglary were down. Rape and auto theft were up. 

Robbery declined the most in the largest cities (Group 
I), 18.3%. The smallest cities had the second greatest de- 
crease in robberies, 16.9%. Those are the “cities” under 
10,000 (Group VI). 

Burglaries decreased 9.2% in the Group I cities. They 
were down from 1.3% to 3.7% in other city groups. 

Increases in rape ranged from 2.2% to 11.9%. The small- 
est city group had the largest increase. 

Auto thefts rose from 0.5% to 9.4%. Group II cities 
(100,000 to 250,000) led the auto theft increases. 

Larcenies increased (up to 8.0%) in cities of all sizes 
except the largest. Group I had a 2.3% decline. 

Murders rose from 0.9% to 3.6% in three city groups 
above 50,000 inhabitants. They declined from 6.0% to 
20.7% in the three city groups under 50,000 inhabitants. 
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A pattern for city trends is not so clear for manslaugh- 
ter by negligence and aggravated assault. Group I had 
a 5.2% decrease in manslaughter by negligence, but 
Group II had a 23.3% increase. The smallest city group 
had an 11.1% decrease in negligent killings. Other changes 
ranged from a minus 2.1% to plus 8.5%. Aggravated as- 
saults changed erratically. From a decrease of 8.5% in the 
smallest city group, the changes ranged to a plus 13.4% 
increase in Group II (100,000-250,000). 

Reports from the same cities for both years were used. 
If reports are incomplete for either period, they are not 
used in trend information. 


Cities by Location 


We saw that cities with more than 250,000 population 
held the trend to the slight decrease. The over-all de- 
crease can be further pinpointed in a geographic group- 
ing of these cities. 

City crime increased in all geographic divisions but 
two. A decrease of 6.2% for the Middle Atlantic and East 
North Central States overrode the 3.4% increase in other 
geographic divisions as a group. 

The sharpest decrease, 7.8%, occurred in the Middle 
Atlantic States. The East North Central States followed 
with a 4.7% decline. Other groups of States had increases, 
from 0.1% in the West North Central to 5.8% in the East 
South Central and also the Mountain States. 





Pictures can be made to lie— 


Are these three men of equal 

height? See page 66 for the an- 

swer. (Courtesy, Brooks Institute 

of Photography. From Houts, 

Marshall: From Evidence to 
Proof.) 
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Did your know 


All fingerprints may be classified 
in one of eight pattern types 
which are, top—left to right: plain 
arch, tented arch, right slant 
loop, left slant loop; bottom—left 
to right: plain whorl, central 
pocket loop, double loop, acci- 
dental. (From Scott, Walter R.: 
Fingerprint Mechanics.) 











Murder decreased in all but two divisions. The 3.8% 
increase in the West North Central and the 6.9% increase 
in the East North Central States were accompanied by 
decreases from 0.8% to 10.2% in other divisions. Other 
criminal homicides, manslaughter by negligence, were 
up in all divisions except the Middle and South Atlantic. 

Rape decreased in four and increased in five of the 
geographic divisions. 

Six divisions had decreases in robbery while three 
showed increases. The largest decrease was 28.4% ( Mid- 
dle Atlantic) and the largest increase was 10.5 (New 
England). 

Aggravated assault rose in five divisions with a high 
of 27.9% in New England. In the four divisions with de- 
creases, the South Atlantic States registered the greatest 
decline, 8.2%. 

Burglary decreased from 2.5% to 13.8% in five geo- 
graphic divisions while it increased from 1.0% to 2.0% in 
four. 

Larceny increased from 3.4% to 8.5% in seven divisions 
and declined 3.7% and 4.4% in the other two. 

Auto theft increased from 3.4% to 22.8% in seven divi- 
sions with the East South Central States high. The Mid- 
dle Atlantic) and the largest increase was 10.5% (New 
0.8% and 5.3%, respectively. 

Long-Term Urban Trends 

Major crime is 44.4% (1955) above the pre-World War 
II level in 355 cities. The annual average for the war 
years (1942-45) was 2.8% above the prewar annual aver- 
age (1937-39). The annual average for the postwar 
years (1946-55) is 26.8% above the prewar average. 

Population Changes: Population counts are available 
for the 355 cities used for only two years of study, 1940 
and 1950. Population increased 16.8% and crime increased 
11.8% from 1940 to 1950 in the 355 cities studied. 

Crimes per 100,000 inhabitants (the crime rate) in 
these 355 cities declined 4.3% from 1940 to 1950. The rate 
of crimes against the person increased 29.5% while crimes 
against property decreased 5.7% in the same period. How- 
ever, note that from 1940 to 1950 crime increased only 
11.8% while a 20.8% rise has occurred since 1950. 


Rural Crime Trends 

Rural crime increased 1.8% in 1955. This is the first 
levelling off for crime in areas outside cities since 1943. 
For eleven years the rise has been unbroken with per- 
centage increases ranging from 4.0 to 14.1. Since 1951, 
the annual increases have been above 8%. 

Although rural crime increased 1.8% and urban crime 
decreased a slight 0.8%, trends for the two areas were 
similar in all individual crime classes except murder. Ru- 
ral murders increased 3.1% (city murders declined 1.77). 

Other rural increases were: negligent manslaughter, 
7.5%; rape, 4.7%; larceny, 5.5%; and auto theft, 5.5%. ( Ur- 
ban crimes increased in these classes also. ) 

Robbery decreased sharply, 12%, in rural areas with 
less marked decreases in burglary (2.7%) and aggravated 
assault (1.4%). (Urban crimes were down in the same 
classes. ) 

There was not too much change in the total number 
of crimes against the person and crimes with property as 
their object. When grouped, both reflect increases. Prop- 
erty crimes were up 1.9% while “personal” crimes were 
up 1% in the rural areas. 

Here “rural” means areas outside the limits of cities 
(urban places—any incorporated place of 2,500 or more 
inhabitants ). Such rural areas include “urbanized fringe” 
areas around cities. These fringe areas cannot be sepa- 
rately reported. They do not coincide with police juris- 
dictions and there are practical difficulties, including the 
defining of the boundaries of these growing communities. 


Monthly Variation 

People, not seasons, cause crimes. Different seasons, 
however, seem to motivate different crimes. Opportunity, 
social contacts, heat, cold, and other factors have been 
pointed out as probables by students of the seasonal 
variations in criminal activity. 

Even though certain seasonal variations can be graphi- 
cally demonstrated, there is no average day in the yeal 
that is crime free. In 1955, there were 3,767 offenses daily 
in July in the cities studied. The daily average in al 
other months was higher. In December, the highest 
month, the daily average was only 16.6% above that for 
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July, the low month. So, for every 100 crimes per day in 
July there were as many each day plus a few more in 
other months of the year. 

One of the most marked seasonal variations is found in 
the major crime of negligent manslaughter, the killing 
of another by gross negligence. Criminal intent is not an 
element of this crime; rather it is the criminal careless- 
ness of people that gives rise to such a crime. Most of 
these grow out of automobile “accidents” but only those 
deaths due to the gross negligence of some person other 
than the victim are classed under this crime. 

Unlike other crimes against the person (murder, rape, 
and aggravated assault ), negligent manslaughter is at its 
low during the warm months of the year but rises to a 
tremendous peak in December. Hazardous traffic condi- 
tions, including increased darkness, confront drivers in 
the month of December. Such crimes might be expected 
to continue into January but there is always a sharp 
drop in that month from the December peak. 

Murder (including nonnegligent manslaughter ) is gen- 
erally a warm-weather crime. The months of July, Au- 
gust, and September had the highest average number 
of offenses in 1955. The high for the year, however, did 
not occur during that quarter. December was the high 
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month for murder for the year 1955. Similar upswings 
in the murder curve occurred in 1950, 1951, and 1952; but 
only in 1951 was December the high month for the year. 

Rape and aggravated assault, the other two crimes 
against the person, appear definitely as warm-weather 
crimes. In 1955, their high was in the third quarter (July, 
August, and September). The graphs for these crimes 
appear very similar to those for previous years. 

Of the crimes against property, robbery and burglary 
present the most perfect picture of crimes which occur 
most frequently during the darker and colder months of 
the year, high during the first and last quarters, and low 
during the second and third quarters. Of the two remain- 
ing property crimes (auto theft and larceny ), auto theft 
shows a strong upsurge from September to the end of 
the year with December the high month. Auto theft, 
however, drops back to below average in January and 
reaches its low during June and July. The curve for auto 
theft is fairly consistent from year to year. Larceny 
reached its peak in the last quarter of 1955 although its 
low for the year was in January. It went above average 
in April and then dropped back until the start of the 
strong rise in the latter part of the year. Uniform Crime 
Reports. 





Fingerprint terminology 


The fingerprint pattern shown be- 
low is a RIGHT SLANT LOOP of 
SIXTEEN COUNTS. It is considered a 
right slant loop because both ends of 
the “innermost recurving ridge” (12) 
enter and leave the pattern from the 
same side or right side in this instance. 
The pattern is a 16-count loop because 
SIXTEEN RIDGES cross an imagi- 
nary line between the DELTA (4) and 
the CORE (11) indicated by the brok- 
en line C-D. Neither the delta nor core 
are included in the count. 

The names of the points indicated 
by numbers are: 

l (fork) 
2. Counterclockwise bifurcation 
3. Enclosure or island 

4. “Delta” 

5. Lower type line 

6. Independent ridge 

7. Dot or very short ridge 

. Broken ridge 

9. Counterclockwise bifurcation 
10. Spur 

11. “Core” 

12. Innermost recurving ridge 
13. Island ridge 

14. Ridge ending 


. Clockwise bifurcation 


oo 


The points named are not to be con- 





Fingerprints are described by appropriate terms which describe ridge char- 
acteristics. Variations are unlimited in different patterns. Characteristics 
pointed out by numbered lines are described fully in text below. 
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strued as the names of all points ap- 
pearing in all types of fingerprint pat- 
terns. This particular pattern was chos- 
en because it shows many common 
points used in identification and com- 








a 


parison, and it will help to familiarize 
the reader with technical terms. 

The delta and core are arbitrary 
points selected in certain fingerprint 
patterns according to the type of pat- 


tern and very definite rules which ap- 
ply to the science of classification. Their 
locations vary in different patterns ac- 
cording to the rules. (From Scott, Wal- 
ter R.: Fingerprint Mechanics.) 

















Eprror’s Note: Of special interest is 
the forthcoming Conference on SCI- 
ENCE VERSUS CRIME on Saturday, 
December 29, 1956, at the Hotel Stat- 
ler, New York City, sponsored by the 
New York Institute of Criminology 
under the direction of Dean Donal E. J. 
MacNamara. The hotel has reserved 
the PENN-TOP Room (500 capacity) 
for this Conference which is being held 
under the auspices of the American 
Association for the Advancement of 
Science, Society for the Advancement 
of Criminology, Association for the 
Psychiatric Treatment of Offenders, 
and Institute for Research on Crime 
and Delinquency. 


Chairman: 


Donal E. J. MacNamara, Dean, New 
York Institute of Criminology 


Program Committee: 

Dean MacNamara 

Dr. Melitta Schmideberg, A. P. T. O. 

Arthur Galligan, Esq., Secretary, Insti- 
tute for Research on Crime and Delin- 
quency 

Dr. Herbert Bloch, Prof. of Sociology, 
at Brooklyn College 

Dr. Albert Genua, Professor of Chem- 
istry, State Teachers College, Westfield, 
Mass. 


Publicity Committee: 
Jack Sokol, A. P. T. O., Chairman 
Gene Ann Condon, attorney, Secretary 
Lee Lawder, editor, Law AND ORDER 
Arthur Galligan, attorney 
Marjorie Bell 


Schedule 
Morning Session (9:00 a.m. to 12:00 Noon) 


General Topic: 


Tue Socrat ScrENTIsT’s APPROACH TO 
CRIME PHENOMENA 


Discussion Leaders: 
Dr. Schmideberg and Dr. Bloch 


Speakers 


Dr. Marcel Frym, Director of Crimino- 
logical Research, Hacker Foundation: 
“Clinical and Practical Problems in the 
Rehabilitation of Convicted Offenders” 

Dr. Hubert Howe, New York Academy 
of Medicine: “A Scientific Approach to 
the Narcotics Problem” 

Dr. Forrester Washington, former Dean, 
Atlanta University School of Social Work: 
“Race and Crime” 
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Dr. Sydney Zebel, Professor of History, 
Rutgers University: “The Historian’s Ap- 
proach to Crime and Cognate Phenomena” 

Dr. Albert Ellis, author of THE AMER- 
ICAN SEx Tracepy, and other books: 
“The Sexual Element in Non-sex Crimes” 

Dean Donal E. J. MacNamara: “Crime 
Trends Under Democratic and Totalitar- 
ian Governments” 

Dr. Nicholas Pansegrouw, Executive 
Director, Institute for Research on Crime 
and Delinquency, has been invited to 
speak on: “Climatological and Geographic 
Influences on Crime Patterns” 


Luncheon Session: 

Seminar on Science Versus Crime. Dean 
MacNamara, Presiding. Discussion Lead- 
ers and Speakers from both morning and 
afternoon sessions participating 


Afternoon Session (2:00 p.m. to 6:00 p.m.) 
General Topic: 


ScIENTIFIC ADVANCES IN CRIMINAL IN- 
VESTIGATION 


Discussion Leaders: 


Dr. Genua (supra) and Chauncey 
Smith, President, N. Y. State Division, 
International Association for Identifica- 
tion 


Speakers 


Martin K. Tytell, Pearl Tytell, Exam- 
iners of Questioned Documents; Lecturers, 
New York University and Brooklyn Col- 
lege: “Exposing a Documentary Hoax” 

Isaac Don Levine, author of STALIN’s 
Great SECRET: “Rebuttal” 

Martin State Toxicologist, 
State of Connecticut: “Chromatographic 
Techniques in a Crime Laboratory” 

Cleve Backster, polygraph examiner; 
President, Backster Associates, Inc.: “Sci- 
entific Advances in Interrogation: Instru- 
mental, Hypnotic and Narcotic Tech- 
niques” 

Joseph J. Garbarino, Instructor, New 
York Institute of Criminology: “Effects of 
Alcohol on Driver Capacity: The Louis- 
ville Experiment” 


Luckens, 


Admission: Free 

For further information, write to: Dean 
Donal E. J. MacNamara, New York In- 
stitute of Criminology, 40 East 40th Street, 
New York City 16. 


Kansas City "Drivers Safety 
Workshop" for Teen-age 
Violators Proves Successful 


Judge Henry A. Reideres of the juvenile 
court of Kansas City, Missouri reports that 
at the end of nearly two years of operation 
the “Drivers Safety Workshop,” is a suc- 
cessful method of handling young traffic 
violators. 

During the twenty months the Work- 


shop has been operating, 487 boys and 
girls of juvenile age have been referred to 
the juvenile court for traffic violations. Of 
these, 382 referrals originated with the 
Kansas City, Missouri Police Department, 
19 with the Independence, Missouri Po- 
lice Department, 37 with Missouri State 
Highway Patrol, 20 with Jackson County 
Sheriff's Office and 29 from other sources, 
Of this total 462 agreed, with their par- 
ents’ consent, to attend the workshop. Of 
the remaining 25, 20 were repeat cases 
(ineligible to attend again) while five 
were referred to the court. Of the 20 
cases of second violations only 13 occurred 
subsequent to certification of the student 
by the school and the other seven second 
violations occurred in the interim between 
matriculation and completion of the “work- 
shop” course of study. 

The Workshop offers a course of in- 
struction on problems relating to motor 
car driving, aimed particularly at juveniles 
who have been cited by law enforcement 
agencies for traffic violations. The course 


consists of five classroom sessions on rules | 


of the road, laws and ordinances, and the 
driver's responsibility to society. 
Juveniles referred to the court for the 
first traffic violations are given the oppor- 
tunity to attend the workshop, thereby 
qualifying for a dismissal of the charges by 
the court providing they complete the 
course successfully, without record of ad- 
judication of delinquency. The tuition is 
$10.00 per student and the workshop has 
proven to be self-supporting. The course 
is conducted by the Driver Training School 
of Greater Kansas City, a non-profit edu- 
cational group directed by local high 
school teachers of Driver Education. 


Police Photographers!! 


You may already have that negative. 
If not, the opportunity for that picture 
may come your way as a part of the day's 
work. A two-week, expense-paid vacation 
for two at the Varadero Internacional, 
Cuba’s luxurious new resort hotel, wil 
be the grand prize in the 10th Annual 
Graflex Photo Contest which opened 
Nov. l. 

More than $10,000 in prizes will be 
awarded 70 other winners, it was at 
nounced. The Graflex Press Fellowship, 
a major feature of the contest, will be 
awarded to the outstanding winner among 
the younger entrants. 

Entries will be accepted in six classes: 
news pictures, industrial, professional, now 
professional, teen-age, and stereo. Firs 
prize in each class is a $500 U. S. Savings 
Bond. The news class is divided in two 
categories depending upon the size of the 
paper. The contest closes Jan. 1, 1957. 
Entry blanks may be obtained from locd 
Graflex dealers or by writing: Contes 
Manager, Graflex, Inc., Rochester 8, N. ¥. 
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Eprror’s Note: The application of scientific method is a 
characteristic of the march toward professionalization in the 
American police services. In the examination and resolution 
of evidence materials through the aid of the physical and 
biological sciences, the forces of law and order have made 
priceless gains during the past quarter century. Not the least 
among scientific procedures now at the disposal of police 
personnel in their service to the community and the people 
is the discipline of mathematics and through its application 
the tools and skills of the police are immeasurably sharpened, 
to mention only one illustration, in the field of traffic accident 
investigation. The case that follows is a typical example. 

The services of Dr. Rizer as an expert witness were re- 
tained by the prosecution in this manslaughter-by-automobile 
case. The evidence that he was able to present as a result of 
mathematical calculations proved to be unusual and was con- 
sidered as materially aiding in a verdict of guilty against the 
defendant. Dr. Rizer is Head of the Department of Physics, 
Washington College, Chestertown, Maryland, and author of 
the book, Police Mathematics, published 1955 as a part of 
the Police Science Series, by Charles C Thomas, Publisher. 

N manslaughter-by-automobile cases the prosecution 

often has difficulty in proving that the defendant has 
been guilty of criminal negligence, especially if there 
are no witnesses. However, a scientific evaluation of such 
evidence as the width and length of skid marks, and an 
analysis of fibre, glass and paint fragments will usually 
result in bringing to light pertinent information about 
the accident. In a recent manslaughter case, the appli- 
cation of mathematical methods was the only way to 
interpret the major portion of the evidence and show 
that the car was traveling at an excessive rate of speed 
at the time of the accident. 


THE ACCIDENT 

A seventeen-year-old youth took an eighteen-year-old 
girl in his sports car to a dance one evening. The car 
was of a make noted for its exceptional speed and pow- 
er. They drank moderately during the evening.' Soon 
after 1 A.M. they left the dance in the car and traveled 
at a slow rate of speed for a short distance until they 
came to a straightaway stretch of macadam highway 1.2 
miles in length. The car was then observed to accelerate 
until it disappeared around a reverse curve at the end 
of the straightaway. Each half of the curve is 0.2 miles 
in length and the curvature gradual enough that cars 
may take the curve safely at 75 miles an hour. 


Address: Dr. Conrad Rizer, Department of Physics, Washington 
College, Chestertown, Maryland. 
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Mathematical Methods Used in a 
Manslaughter-by-Automobile Case 


By Conrad Rizer 


Several minutes later when another couple leaving the 
dance by car had rounded the curve cited above they 
noticed skid marks in long arcs across the highway, a 
broken fence, and a car some distance away in a field— 
the headlights still on. They notified the state police who 
quickly answered the call. An ambulance also arrived. The 
girl was found lying in the field approximately half way 
between the fence and the car. She was mortally injured 
and died on the way to the hospital. The youth had man- 
aged to stay with the car and sustained only superficial 
injuries—mostly about the face. 


APPLICATION OF MATHEMATICAL 
METHODS TO THE EVIDENCE 


From a study of the evidence, it was apparent that the 
car had started to sideslip soon after completing the re- 
verse turn, and continued sideslipping until it reached 
the fence. The course of the car could be traced by three 
skid marks. See diagram. The left front tire was inner- 
most and sustained the least pressure. It left no skid 
mark. The right rear tire was outermost and sustained 
the greatest pressure. The normal contact width of the 
accident car’s tires was 4.5 inches. The width of the right 
rear skid mark was 8 inches for the entire distance of 151 
feet, that is, from A to C. From the curvilinear form of 
these skid marks the conclusion may be drawn that the 
car moved under a central force* as it careened across 
the highway. 

Also, it was evident that the car had rotated as it side- 
slipped, the right side of the car being the one which was 
always forward. The angular position of the car at the 
two points indicated on the diagram can be determined 
by finding the angle between the car’s tread—the distance 
between centers of the two rear wheels—and the right 
rear skid mark at the two points. At A the angle X is 
determined by means of the sine function of the angle, 
that is 


“A central force is one which is always directed toward or 
away from a fixed point. 
28 inches 





Sin X = 50.5 inches 
= .5545 
x =34° 


* Seliger, Robert V.: Alcohol at the Wheel. J. Criminal Law, 
Criminol. and Police Sc., 44:402, Sept.-Oct., 1953. 
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28 inches being the distance between the right rear and 
left rear skid marks, and 50.5 inches the width of the 
car's tread. 

In a similar way at the point opposite B, the cor- 
responding angle Y is found from 


12 inches 


sin 50.5 inches 
.2376 
14° 


Y 
12 inches being the distance between the right rear and 
left rear skid marks, and 50.5 inches the tread. Both 
angles have been rounded off to whole degrees. Thus the 
car rotated through 20° between the two points. 

The speed of the car, based on evidence up to point C 
on the diagram, mav be calculated in two ways: 

First method—To find the speed at the start of the 
skid marks. 

Using the equation? V = 5.5 \/fs 
where V is the initial speed in miles per hour 

f is the coefficient of friction*® (.75) 

s is the braking distance in feet (292) 
the value of V is 81.4 miles per hour, assuming the car 
had come to rest at C, the edge of the pavement. 

Second method—To find the average speed along the 
arc A C and at A and C. 

This method is based on the fact that the central force 
on the car, as it skids along the arc A C, is balanced by 
the opposing frictional force. These forces are at right 
angles to the direction of motion. But before a value of 
the speed can be determined, it is necessary to calculate 
the radius of the curvature of the arc A C. The straight- 
line distance between A and C is 147 feet and the per- 
pendicular distance from this straight line to the mid- 
point on the arc A C is 3 feet. Let the radius, R, to be 
found, be the hypotenuse of a right triangle; let 


147 Bas : 
—5—, or 73.5 feet be one leg of the triangle, and R — 3 


the second leg. Then 


R’ = (73.5)? + (R - 3)? 
R = 900 ft. 


It is now possible to find the car's average speed, V, 
along the arc A C. The central force is 


wv: 
32.2R 
where W is weight of the car 
32.2 is the gravitational constant of acceleration 
R is the radius of the curvature of the arc 
The frictional force is 
Wf 
where W is again the weight of the car and f is the coefficient 
of friction. 
Equating these two expressions and solving for V* 
V? = 32.2 fR 
Substituting f = .75, R = 900 ft., and solving for V, 
V = 147 ft. per sec., or 100 mi. per hr.*® 


15 
* Miles per hour = —55—( feet per second). 
* Accident Investigation Manual. Northwestern Traffic Institute, 
1942, p. 98. 
* Ibid, p. 101. 





The speeds V, and Vc at A and C respectively, are 
found by the use of simultaneous equations 


Va + Vo = 2V 
Va + Vo = 2 x 147 (1) 


Also - 
V,? - Vc? = 2fgs 
V.? - Vc* = 7293 ( 
where f is coefficient of friction (.75) 
g is 32.2 ft. per sec.’ 
s is 151 ft. (A to C) 


bo 


Solving equations (1) and (2) ; 
V, = 159 ft. per sec., or 108 mi. per hr. 
Ve = 135 ft. per sec., or 92 mi. per hr. = 


If the speed at C is considered as zero, then the speed | 
at A is 58 mi. per hr., using the formula V = 5.5\/fs, and 
the difference in speeds between A and C is 58 miles per 
hour. But if the speeds for these two points are calcu- 
lated on the basis that the car's mean speed is 100 miles} 
per hour, then the difference is only 16 mi. per hr., asf 
calculated above. In general, the greater the mean speed f 
for a given distance, the smaller will be the difference in 
the initial and final speeds. 

These divergent values of the speeds calculated for A 
by the two methods raises the question of which method 
is the more reliable in this case. The first method used 
is the standard one for a car brought to a stop by using a 
the brakes. Even though the brakes in the present case 
were of little use, there was effective braking in the 





sideslipping motion. The value of this method for a ve 
reliable estimate of the initial speed of the car is limited es. 
by the assumption that the car came to rest at C, andj ¢..,.,, 
by the question of the value of S in the equation. How-§ ,);.. 


ever, it does afford a means of obtaining a very con-§ 7, | 
servative estimate. Conversely, the second method is not§ },,3¢ | 
limited by the above factors. The estimated speed at A is 


and 
much nearer to the speed at the time the car went out right 
of control. Also, with a knowledge of the speed at C, af it ,,., 


more reliable evaluation of the evidence from C to Eisf p,, 
possible. In general, this method is applicable only to 4 y,44 
case in which the vehicle is altogether out of control andj yp, 
is moving in a curved path, as in the case under consid-§ 4, f 
eration. the f 

When the car was observed by the police, a ruptured 
portion of the inner tube on the right front wheel was 
extruded between rim and tire. This injury must have 
taken place either at B or the fence. 

The car continued on its undeviating course from the girl h 
pavement to the fence, crossing a ditch 2.5 feet in depth... b 
with gradually sloping sides, as though it virtually wag 7), 
not there. The surface between the road and fence wa, gi, 
grass covered. off. T 

At the fence each of the three skid marks ended in t, 45 
churned up portion of earth and sod. Sixty feet of fenct 
lay on the ground. It seemed to have been laid over bj 
a force of gradually increasing intensity; not by a smash: 
ing impact. The fence bordered a field of tall grass. Iv 
this field, 50 feet from where the car crossed the fence 
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there was a large churned up area, D. The ground beg * 7), 
tween the fence and D showed no evidence that the§type c 
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E aT: 
3 
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thod 
used 
ising | 
case 
; the car had been in contact with it. Sixty feet beyond D the X = sin 2 p 
we ‘i car came to a stop, right side up, resting on all four where X is the distance jumped, 50 ft. 
nited tires, having traveled a straight line course from the V is the speed ; . 
7 fence to E. It was facing in the opposite direction from : . pee = naa omen 
which it had been traveling when it went out of control. substituting values and solving 
COME The left side of the car was not injured, although the left V = 40.1 ft. per sec., or 27.3 mi. per hr. 
° not half of the windshield was found near D. The right side An angle of 45° seems quite improbable for the reason 
t Ais} and rear of the car were bashed in. The frame of the that the fence lay on the ground when observed by the 
it out tight half of the windshield still remained in place but police. Neither Sot conde that the tence lay oa the 
Ca it was badly bent and the glass shattered. ground as the car passed over it. The car’s oblique 
EWS From the evidence at the fence,* it seems probable length was about one fourth that of the fence laid over. 
y tO 48 that the car approached the fence in such a way that There was no evidence that the car had moved along the 
. and the right front fender and wheel made first contact. As fence so as to push it over, but rather that it had behaved 
onsid: the force of the fender and wheel increased, the top of as described above. Thus it seems reasonable to assume 
the fence began to bend back. This formed an incline that the car left the fence at a low angle, and with a 
tured on which the tire could begin to slide up. As the car kept speed much greater than 27 miles per "eng 
1 was pushing harder and harder, an extended length of 60 
- havel feet bent back. This afforded the car a ramp from which SUMMARY 
it took off into the air to land at D on its right side. The The distance between the end of the ap onenssnigaigs and 
m the girl had no protection and was forcibly ejected from the the skid marks was one tenth of a mile. From the begin- 
depth car by the impact. : ning of the skid marks to E the car traveled at least 
y WE The speed which an object must have in order to jump 437 feet over continuously level surfaces wane for the 
© WH. siven distance or range depends on the angle of take- ditch and fence. The car traveled this distance in less 
_ fof. The speed decreases as the angle increases from 0 than ten seconds. Undoubtedly the car lost speed be- 
d iD ty 45°. For angles from 45° to 90° the speed must in- tween the time it went out of control and the start of the 
fen crease. Thus, the minimum speed is for a 45° angle. skid marks. Therefore, the original speed pices above 
ver by Assuming that the car jumped from the fence to D, the 108 miles per hour, the speed calculated for pomt A. 
smash minimum takeoff speed is found by means of the equa-_ The mathematical methods applied in this article have 
ass. lB tion . included those used by the police and considered as 
fence! standard. The new methods are suggested as additional 
nd be§ ‘The fence was a “Maryland” type, 4.5 feet in height. This ids in evaluating evidence in a manslaughter by auto- 


vat theBtype consists of series of cross-bar panels in sturdy framing. 





mobile case. 





Grom the Editor 


In 1955, 37,800 Americans were killed in traffic acci- 
dents. 

In 1955, 2,158,000 persons were injured in motor vehi- 
cle accidents. 

Speeding on U.S. streets and highways last year killed 
12,700 men, women and children. 

Speeding on U.S. streets and highways injured 702,560 
men, women, and children. 

In 1955, 8,130 pedestrians were killed in U.S. traffic 
accidents. 

Weekend crashes accounted for 15,730 killed and 766,- 
090 hurt during 1955. 

More than 41% of the deaths and more than 35% of the 
injuries due to motor vehicle accidents last year oc- 
curred on Saturdays and Sundays. 

Twenty-seven per cent of all drivers involved in fatal 
auto accidents in the U.S. last year were under 25 years 
of age. 

Eighty-five per cent of the vehicles involved in acci- 
dents were passenger cars. 
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Pictures can be made to lie— 


On page 59, a picture is shown with 
the question: “Are these three men of 
equal height?” 

Pictures can be made to show what 
the photographer wishes! 

The first picture is a distortion ob- 
tained by shifting the camera angle, 
and by moving the middle man back 
six inches and the man on the right 
back twelve inches from the camera 
position, on an inclined plane. 

This picture is a normal reproduction 
of the actual heights of the three men. 

(Courtesy, Brooks Institute of Pho- 
tography. From Houts, Marshall: From 
Evidence to Proof.) 


































/FOR GREATER SAFETY 


For More Effective Traffic Direction. | f/f 
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"* NIGHT TRAFFIC GLOVES 
31 They safeguard your life—they make your work 
18 easier! They reflect the slightest amount of light— 
3 making your hands glow in the dark! Your hand sig- 
33 nals will be more authoritative. Your dark uniforms 
will be accented by a flash of brightness which may 
25 prevent your becoming a traffic fatality. Big enough 
6 and well proportioned to fit over wool gloves. Elastic 
! wrist band keeps gloves snugly in place. 
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ADVANCE GLOVE MFG. CO. 


960 WEST LAFAYETTE BLVD., DETROIT 26, MICHIGAN 
CHICAGO OFFICE: 2642 NORTH GREENVIEW AVE. 











Yow... [ade through woudl 


NEW TRANSISTORIZED 
POWER VOICE speaker 


The secret is in 
the exclusive 
“GOLDEN HEART" 
transistor 


New POWER VOICE speaker 
. mounts firmly under dash 
in same familiar position 


oo 





— 


BUT... y/§ 

1 / 

detaches in a second to be yf 
hung from vehicle window Q 


and may be heard clearly 
hundreds of feet away. 














MOTOROLA... always FIRST with the 
NEWEST in TRANSISTORIZED EQUIPMENT 


MOTOROLA 


2-WAY RAD/O 


ee ee 


Hear your mobile radio 
HUNDREDS OF FEET AWAY 


Now your vehicles, in fact any mobile radio equipped 
vehicle, can get far greater volume than ever before, with 
the new Motorola transistorized Power Voice Speaker. 


This new compact, inexpensive speaker-amplifier 
combination delivers 10 TIMES MORE POWER than 
the conventional passive speaker. No more straining to 
hear messages. Just turn it up—it’s got all the volume 
you'll ever need, all in this one small package. No longer 
is your driver shackled inside his vehicle...he can 
move about freely, hundreds of feet away, and still 
hear his dispatcher. 


Secret of Motorola’s newest development is the built-in 
transistorized amplifier, utilizing two long-life, Motorola 
power transistors. With the average 12 volt mobile radio 
system, the new speaker develops 15 watts audio output. 
Even on a 6 volt system, you get 5 watts output—much 
more than the conventional one watt speaker level. 


This power packed speaker is available for your mobile 
2-way radio NOW. It can be quickly and easily added to 
most 6 or 12 volt installations. With the new Power 
Voice Speakers doing a bigger, better job for you, you'll 
also find low battery drain, bandpass response that 
accents voice frequencies, and versatile ‘juick-detach 
mounting...in a compact, all-metal housing 


You must hear the new Power Voice Speaker te 
appreciate what this added power cam mean to you. 
Write, phone or wire today...or mail the coupon below. 


MAIL THIS COUPON FOR LITERATURE 
rol ae: Mel-taslelal-jae-talelal 


Motorola Communications & Electronics, Inc., Dept. 44 
4501 Augusta Blvd., Chicago 51, Ill. 


(] Please send me more information on the new Power Voice 
Speaker. 


(_] | want to hear a demonstration of the Power Voice Speaker. 
NAME___ 
COMPANY 
ADDRESS 


TITLE 
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